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Bromfield  Board  News 

Welcome  to  the  premier  issue  of  the  re-designed  GC/V! 
Among  the  features  we're  introducing  this  issue  are 
broader  coverage  of  cultural  events,  regular  columnists 
and  a  new  compact  format.  We  trust  that  you,  our  savvy 
and  opinionated  readers,  will  tell  us  what  youlike,  and 
what  you  don't.  We  hope  you  get  engaged  by  com¬ 
menting  on  our  evolving  coverage  of  queer  perspectives. 
Our  ability  to  make  these  improvements  is  due  to  the 
support  of  friends  and  community  members  from  across 
the  country.  Below  is  a  partial  list  of  contributors  whose 
generous  support  made  the  redesign  of  GCN  possible. 

We  would  also  like  to  acknowledge  the  contribution  of 
the  OUT  Fund  of  the  Funding  Exchange  whose  support 
for  GCA/'s  promotional  campaign  provided  the  impetus 
for  this  project.  At  the  foundation  level,  many  new 
changes  are  also  taking  place.  In  addition  to  the 
7th  OutWrite  Conference,  scheduled  for  February  1998, 
there  will  be  a  smaller  scale  event,  OutWrite  Lite,  which 
will  take  place  this  September  in  Cambridge.  We  are  also 
excited  to  announce  our  newest  project,  the  Queer 
Progressive  Organizing  School,  or  QPOS.  The  first  ses¬ 
sion,  designed  for  activists  in  the  Boston  Metro  area,  will 
take  place  in  July  on  Cape  Cod. 

We  are  thrilled  with  all  these  changes  and  hope  you  will 
be  too.  So  grab  a  comfortable  chair,  put  your  feet  up  and 
prepare  to  be  entertained,  informed,  challenged  and 
sometimes  even  provoked-for  twenty-four  more  years. 
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A  Screening  of  the  Award-Winning  Documentary 


Wednesday,  April  23 
7:30  pm 
The  Boston 
Living  Center 
29  Stanhope  St. 


Please  join  us  for  this  second 
anniversary  event  with: 

Shari  Frilot,  filmmaker 
Black  NationsIQueer  Nations? 

and  a  discussion  to  follow, 
with  participants: 

Cathy  Cohen,  planner/participant, 
Black  Nations/Queer  Nations? 

Anthony  Appiah  and 
Evelynn  Hammonds,  participants, 
Black  Nations/Queer  Nations? 

Gregory  Victorianne 

SBC  Magazine  and  conference 
participant 

Matt  Florence,  MOCAA 
Michele  Hunter,  moderator 


Sponsored  by  MOCAA,  the  Bromfield  St.  Educational  Foundation,  SBC  Magazine,  and 
Northeastern  Residence  Life. Made  possible  in  part  by  a  grant  from  GRGRF  and  the  generosity 
of  Red  Sun  Press. 


Our  apologies  to  the  Prisoners  and  the  Prisoner  Project 

The  GCN  pen  pal  ads  are  not  in  this  issue,  but  the  June  issue  will 
have  an  extended  section  devoted  to  the  Prisoner  Project. 
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the  news 


Culture  Wars 


Transgendered  Ads 

For  those  who  didn't  watch  the  Super  Bowl,  or  missed  the 
news  story  the  next  day,  the  Holiday  Inn  ad  for  the  game, 
featuring  a  transsexual,  was  perhaps  the  shortest  run  ad 
in  media  history.  The  location  is  a  school  reunion,  a  nerdy 
guy,  Tom,  notices  a  model-like  woman  approaching  him. 
As  she  walks,  the  voice-over  identifies  the  cost  of  various 
changes  to  her  body  and  face;  Tom  exclaims,  "I  never  for¬ 
get  a  face,  I  know,  I  know,  at  which  point  he  does  a  dou¬ 
ble  take  and  his  mouth  drops  open  as  he  recognizes  his 
old  friend.  "Bob?"  he  utters  with  incredulity.  Bob  smiles, 
appearing  in  charge.  The  ad  dramatizes  the  billion  dollar 
remake  of  Holiday  Inn.  While  the  Boston  Globe  gave  this 
ad  its  Silver  Helmet  Award,  designating  it  one  of  two 
exceptions  to  the  overall  "lame  lineup"  of  ads,  the  audi¬ 
ence  voted  thumbs  down  with  calls  to  the  Holiday  Inn 
execs  who  promptly  canceled  the  ad.  Most  opponents 
were  repulsed  by  the  presence  of  transgender,  GLAAD 
thought  the  ad  was  in  poor  taste.  What  do  you  think? 


Watching  Television 

OK,  Ellen  DeGeneres  has  come  out.  Surprise!  But  now  we 
await  Ellen  Morgan's  "coming  out"  show  on  April  30.  The 
hubbub  over  this  event  has  exceeded  all  expectation. 
There  has  been  more  media  coverage  of  this  "gay  hap¬ 
pening"  than  the  '93  March  on  Washington,  attended  by 
almost  a  million  people.  Gays  and  lesbians  mobilized  to 
keep  "Ellen"  on  the  air,  now  the  Rightwing  is  mobilizing  to 
get  her  off.  That  'the  show  will  go  on'  is  significant.  (It's 
especially  timely  that  ABC/Disney  didn't  kneel  to  the  Right. 
The  victory  of  the  Screenwriter's  Guild— blacklisted  writers 
will  now  have  their  names  put  on  their  films— has  remind¬ 
ed  us  all  of  the  culture  industry's  complicity  with  the  witch¬ 
hunts  during  the  McCarthy  Era.)  Film  and  TV  are  currently 
resisting  the  censoring  attempts  by  the  Right.  But  do  we 
lose  perspective  when  we  uncritically  embrace  the  media 
simply  because  they  refuse  a  reactionary  moral  order?  Is 
this  really  the  story  of  queer  success  against  the  Rightwing? 

In  the  power  struggle  taking  place  between  the  culture 
industry  and  the  Rightwing,  who  are  queers?  It  seems 
Ellen  Morgan  now  becomes  the  embodiment  of  'gay.' 
Queer  movements,  queers  themselves  disappear  into 
simply  supporters  of  Disney/ABC-a  corporate  empire; 
we've  picked  sides  like  everyone  else.  We've  merged  with 
corporate  America.  Is  this  freedom?  Hmm.  Check  out  the 
advertisers-niche  marketing,  maybe? 


The  vast  media  attention  to  this  'coming  out'  story  has 
generated  some  debate,  but  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  debate  among  queers  who  seek  to  find  themselves 
in  the  coverage.  Here's  the  chronology  of  one  debate  on 
the  Internet: 

The  Rightwing,  in  the  guise  of  the  American  Family 
Association  (AFA),  issued  an  Alert. 

It  is  no  secret  that  ABC/Disney  continues  to  push 
homosexuality  full-throttle....  AFA  vice  president  Tim 
Wildmon  said,  'After  hyping  the  media  since  last 
September,  Disney  and  ABC  have  finally  decided  to 
scorn  the  moral  sensibilities  of  millions  of  Americans' 

They  urge  people  to  contact  both  the  list  of  advertisers 
they  compiled  (including  addresses,  phone  numbers,  fax 
numbers,  and  web  sites),  and  Disney/ABC  to  ask  them 
"to  stop  pushing  the  homosexual  agenda." 

Queers  then  jumped  into  the  fray  to  counter  this  attack. 
A  message  sent  to  the  Q-Study  list  on  the  internet 
screamed,  "Help." 

Even  if  you  don't  do  anything  else  political  or  in  sup¬ 
port  of  your  own  community  (or  your  friends')  PLEASE 
DO  THIS  ONE  THING.  A  telephone  call  only  takes  a 
minute  &  most  of  them  have  800  #'s!  Get  on  that 
telephone  &  call  these  advertisers  to  tell  them  how 
important  it  is  for  a  company  like  Disney  &  a  person 
like  Ellen  to  do  this. 

David  Serlin,  a  list  subscriber,  responded: 

I  hate  to  play  devil's  advocate  to  this  kind  of  enthusi- 
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asm,  but  here  goes.  What  is  going  on  here,  exactly? 
"Even  if  you  aren't  a  political  person  you  MUST  DO 
THIS  ONE  THING."  Come  now,  as  if  our  lives  hang  in 
the  balance  because  of  Ellen.  Forget  the  bombing  of 
abortion  clinics,  the  mounting  racial  struggles  and  eth¬ 
nic  cleansings  that  occur  worldwide,  the  destruction  of 
the  environment,  and  the  simultaneous  increase  of 
corporate  welfare  and  decrease  of  aid  to  poor  families 
and  children — let's  spend  vital  organizing  energy  in 
order  to  save  a  slightly  and  occasionally  funny  TV 
show  because  the  1990s  have  finally  caught  up  with 
the  70s  in  terms  of  exploiting  visible  minority  icons. 

Would  ABC  even  care  if  the  future  of  gay  capital  did¬ 
n't  stand  behind  their  every  decision-making  strategy, 
from  advertising  to  political  allegiance?  Let's  not  forget 
that  ABC  is  a  corporate  entity.  We're  not  exactly  talking 
about  the  NEA  Four  now,  are  we?  The  balance  of  arts 
funding  in  the  US  is  not  exactly  at  stake,  is  it?  TV  may 
help  organize  and  mobilize  strategies  of  representa¬ 
tion  and  identity  in  the  realm  of  popular  culture,  but 
the  very  fact  of  "Ellen",  or  "Roseanne",  or  reruns  of 
"Soap"  suggest  our  high  visibility;  need  we  rally 
around  the  antics  of  a  mediocre  dyke  comedienne  as 
some  symbol  of  our  political  liberation?  Wouldn't  we 
be  better  off  getting  involved  in  serious  political  lob¬ 
bying?  Perhaps  this  is  exactly  what  the  culture  wars 
have  degenerated  into:  making  phone  calls  on  behalf 
of  television  shows  who,  despite  their  best  efforts  at 
entertainment  and  even  consciousness-raising,  are 
only  about  the  revenues  generated  from  corporate 
sponsorship. 

This  ain't  a  Mapplethorpe  exhibition  at  the  Corcoran, 
or  a  Serrano  crucifix  in  urine.  We  have  met  the  enemy, 
and  she  is  a  queer  on  television.  False  consciousness, 
anyone? 

Serlin's  post  generated  a  series  of  responses.  One 
expressed  dismay  at  the  "use  of  the  phrase  'false  con¬ 
sciousness'  to  distinguish  between  different  modes  of 
production  within  the  arts.  ...  David's  post  just  smacks  of 
the  kind  of  elitism  championed  by  Clement  Greenberg..." 
('The  Avant-Garde  and  Kitsch")  where  "Greenberg  sets 
up  a  clear  distinction  between  one  form  of  art  (abstract 
expressionism)  as  the  true  heir  to  the  avant-garde,  and  all 
others  which  he  refers  to  as  "kitsch"  which  he  claims  are 
'deceptive'  and  'false'.  ...David,  how  is  it  that  you  have 
come  to  believe  that  a  Mapplethorpe  has  more  politi¬ 
cal/artistic  value  than  an  episode  of  "Ellen"?  What  sort  of 


criteria  are  you  upholding,  and  just  who  reaps  the  bene¬ 
fits  from  that  kind  of  reinscription  of  bourgeoise  mod¬ 
ernist  connoisseurship?  And  just  how  is  it  that  you've 
managed  to  (loosely)  group  the  NEA  Four  "crisis"  in  with 
welfare  cuts  and  global  ethnic  cleansing  while  keeping  a 
straight  face? 

In  response,  Serlin  agrees  to  the  charge  of  elitism.  Yet,  he 
maintains  that  just  because  the  Rightwing  perceives  sub¬ 
versive,  degenerate  strains  in  both  cultural  forms,  fine  arts 
and  popular  culture,  that  doesn't  make  the  threats  leveled 
at  the  NEA  and  at  "Ellen"  the  same.  "Ellen"  is  simply  not 
the  "cause  celebre"  on  par  with  those  targeted  by  the 
mobilization  against  publicly  funded  arts.  Nor,  he  argues, 
did  he  lump  the  NEA  in  with  welfare  cuts,  et.  al.,  rather  he 
states: 

I  was  trying  to  draw  enormous  differences,  both  in 
scale  and  in  social  significance,  between  the  injustices 
borne  by  disenfranchised  people  and  the  injustices 
borne  by  the  star  of  a  sitcom  who  works  for  a  multi¬ 
national,  blue-chip,  Dow  Jones  conglomerate  who 
would  sell  queer  Pocahantas  dolls  in  the  farthest 
reaches  of  the  globe  if  it  could  secure  profit  margins 
tomorrow. 

Hoekstra-ism  and  the  NEA 

Speaking  of  attacks  on  the  NEA,  filmmaker  Cheryl 
Dunye's  latest  film,  'The  Watermelon  Woman,"  has 
caught  the  eye  of  Rep.  Pete  Hoekstra  from  Michigan.  As 
Congress  gears  up  to  refund  the  NEA,  debate  over  crite¬ 
ria  for  grant  awards  has  come  to  the  fore.  Hoekstra  is  a 
man  who  does  his  homework.  According  to  Frank  Rich  in 
his  NYT's  column  of  March  13,  Hoekstra  sent  a  letter  to 
Jane  Alexander,  Chairperson  of  the  NEA,  stating  that  he 
had  watched  'The  Watermelon  Woman"  after,  "reading  a 
review  ...  which  stated  that  'The  Watermelon  Woman" 
had  'the  hottest  dyke  sex  scene  ever  recorded  on  cellu¬ 
loid.'  "  As  Rich  asked,  "What  paper  is  the  Congressman 
reading?"  While  many  believe  that  the  GOP  has  retreated 
from  its  earlier  attempts  to  dismantle  the  NEA,  actor  Alec 
Baldwin,  president  of  the  Creative  Coalition  (a  show  biz 
advocacy  group),  who  has  met  with  congressional  lead¬ 
ers  "cautions  that  those  who  'want  the  NEA  returned  to 
the  funding  and  principles'  of  its  better  days  'must  elect 
another  Congress'  "  Surprise,  of  the  9,000  recent  NEA 
grants,  Rep.  Hoekstra  has  focused  on  a  few  dozen,  main¬ 
ly  to  gay,  minority  or  female  recipients.  Dunye  fits  the  bill 
for  all  three  categories.  Her  film  has  gotten  raves. 
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A  growing  refrain  among  progressives  of  all  back¬ 
grounds  is  that  we  need  a  new  progressive  movement. 
This  is  good  news  for  progressive  queers.  We  have  been 
debating  new  ways  to  organize  against  the  depressing 
progress  of  the  ultra-libertarian,  authoritarian  and  tra¬ 
ditionalist  Right.  We  have  been  frustrated  by  the  appeal 
of  Centrism,  the  increasing  vulnerability  of  the  working 
class,  the  middle  class,  and  the  poor.  And  we  have  noted 
in  our  own  communities  and  beyond,  the  fractures  and 
polarization  around  race,  the  persistence  of  sexism  and 
the  pressure  of  homophobic  ignorance. 

But  as  usual,  progressives  disagree  feverishly  on  how  best  to  proceed. 
There  are  many  different  ideas  about  what  kind  of  movement  we  ought  to 
create.  Some,  like  the  New  Party,  believe  that  we  need  an  electoral  movement. 
They  argue  convincingly  that  the  political  realities  require  us  to  provide  a 
powerful  alternative  to  voters  and  that  a  new,  locally  organized,  multi-racial 
and  multi-issue  new  political  party  is  the  best  strategy  for  action. 

Democratic  Party-based  progressives,  like  Barney  Frank  and  members  of 
the  Congressional  Progressive  Caucus  are  actively  trying  to  articulate  federal 
policy  that  is  pro-worker,  pro-environment,  pro-gay,  pro-woman  and  pro- 
civil  rights.  Progressive  media  activists — like  the  organizers  of  the  Media  & 
Democracy  Congress — are  trying  to  forge  new  links  to  amplify  the  voices  of 
progressive  leaders.  Ralph  Nader  ran  for  President  and  keeps  running  around 
the  country  creating  new  organizing  projects. 

Others  urge  a  labor  and  economic  class-based  movement — focused  prin¬ 
cipally  on  building  a  consensus  for  economic  justice.  Still  others,  like  Carmen 


Vazquez  and  Mab  Segrest,  urge 
that  we  return  to  an  identification 
as  socialists  and  indeed, 
Democratic  Socialists  of  America 
has  been  stepping  out  more  under 
the  political  leadership  of  long¬ 
time  lesbian  activist  Christine 
Riddiough.  Bright  progressive 
activists  like  Robert  Borosage  and 
Jeff  Faux  argue  that  “divisive” 
issues  of  race  and  gender  need  to 
be  stressed  less  and  more  “univer¬ 
sal”  issues  of  economic  inequality 
need  to  be  stressed  more.  Radical, 
ex-New  Left  thinkers  like  Todd 
Gitlin  mourn  the  loss  of  “common 
dreams”  without  understanding 
that  identity  politics  did  not  dis¬ 
place  these  dreams  as  much  as  it 
gave  new  color,  gender,  sexuality 
and  meaning  to  them. 

In  the  critiques  of  many  of 
these  straight  new  leftists,  we 
homosexuals,  bisexuals,  transgens- 
dered  folks  do  not  figure  promi¬ 
nently — even  when  lip  service  is 
paid  to  homophobia.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  old  sectarian  left’s  rap  on 
queers:  come  the  revolution 
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homophobia  will  be  fixed.  I  never 
knew  if  they  meant  we  would  be 
“cured”  or  that  sexuality  would  be 
freer  in  a  socialist  state  where 
women  and  men  were  equals. 

There’s  still  enough  homopho¬ 
bic  hot  air  inside  many  of  the 
voices  of  the  left  to  make  a  dyke 
scream.  Christopher  Hitchens — 
whose  salary  at  Vanity  Fair  is  paid 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
queers  who  subscribe  to  that 
rag — derisively  dishes  gay  rights 
politics  and  feminism  as  being 
about  the  merely  personal  in 
a  recent  interview  in  The 
Progressive.  He  makes  the  obliga¬ 
tory  put  down  of  how  tired  he  is 
of  people  concentrating  on  them¬ 
selves — and  not  him,  I  wonder? 
He  dishes  feminism  and  identity 
politics  in  the  same  tedious  way 
neo-conservatives  have  been  dish¬ 
ing  us — we  are  too  narrow,  have 
sidelined  the  left,  are  pc,  or  as  he 
puts  it, “...what  was  for  a  moment 
something  that  was  social,  gener¬ 
al,  collective,  educational,  and  a 
matter  of  solidarity  [he  is  refer¬ 
ring  to  Dr.  King  and  the  civil 
rights  movement  of  the 
50’s]...very  quickly  dissolved  into 
petty  factionalism.  Therefore, 
coalition-building  is  reassembling 
something  out  of  fragments  that 
needn’t  have  been  fragmented  in 
the  first  place.” 

I  have  two  problems  with  this 
kind  of  thinking.  First,  it  defends  a 


[W]e  must  prioritize  coali¬ 
tion  politics  itself  as  the 
goal  of  our  social  change 
activism-as  part  of  the 
outcome  we  strive  for  as 
progressive  social  change 
activists. 


solidarity  that  is  essentially  about 
men  bonding  with  other  men — a 
solidarity  predicated  on  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  sexism,  sexuality  and  a  race 
consciousness  broader  than  black 
and  white,  in  short,  a  solidarity 
based  on  sameness  not  difference. 
What’s  odd  about  this  nostalgia  is 
that  its  a  requiem  for  a  solidarity 
that  never  existed.  Second, 
Hitchens’  critique  that  we  needn’t 
have  been  fragmented  in  the  first 
place  ignores  a  long,  chronicled 
and  factually  unavoidable  histo¬ 
ry — pernicious  sexism  among  the 
male  left,  the  hostile  homophobia 
of  the  old  and  new  left,  and 
unchecked  racism  within  progres¬ 
sive  movements  including  labor. 

Identity-based  organizing  was 
necessary  and  it  has  been  benefi¬ 
cial.  Critical  race  theory  and  con¬ 
sciousness  has  exposed  that  race  is 
a  construct,  not  a  biological  given, 
and  an  institutionalized  system  of 
inequality.  Race  consciousness  has 
empowered  millions  of  black, 


brown,  Asian  and  native  people  in 
ways  dangerous  to  the  old  “white  is 
universal.”  Feminism  has  changed 
people’s  attitudes  and  the  roles 
women  play  in  the  family  and  the 
economy.  Queer  liberation  has 
changed  people’s  sexual  choices 
and  opened  up  space  for  gender 
diversity  and  personal  expression 
that  never  existed. 

Critics  like  Hitchens  and  Gitlin 
and  Borosage  and  Faux  would  do 
well  to  actually  reach  outside  their 
straight  guy  circles  and  talk  to  a 
few  different  folks.  If  they  did,  they 
might  understand  a  little  more 
specifically  what  they  are  talking 
about;  they’d  be  in  touch  with  the 
raging  discussions  of  identity  poli¬ 
tics  going  on  inside  each  of  our 
movements. 

Our  critique  of  identity-based 
organizing  rests  on  a  whole  differ¬ 
ent  set  of  values  and  reasons  than  a 
longing  for  a  non-existent  univer¬ 
sality.  It  rests  on  a  commitment  to 
pluralism  and  differences — of 
opinion,  identities,  histories,  and 
visions.  It  rests  on  the  real  political 
experience  that  coalitions  succeed. 
Coalitions  have  been  behind  every 
legislative  victory  we  have  earned: 
from  the  Hate  Crimes  Statistics 
Act,  to  the  Ryan  White  AIDS  Care 
Act,  to  the  Americans  With 
Disabilities  Act,  to  the  many  Civil 
Rights  Acts  to  the  local  laws  gay 
activists  have  passed,  to  the  refer¬ 
enda  we  have  defeated. 
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Building  a  new  progressive  movement  requires  that 
we  challenge  three  interrelated  assumptions  about  coali¬ 
tion  politics.  First,  that  single-issue  politics  is  the  most 
effective  strategy  for  social  change.  Second,  that  differ¬ 
ences  as  deeply  divisive  as  race,  gender,  class,  and  sexual 
orientation  cannot  be  jointly  addressed  in  one  move¬ 
ment.  And  third,  that  coalitions  are  cop-outs  rather  than 
the  vehicle  for  the  new  movement  we  are  seeking. 

First  Obstacle 

The  first  obstacle  we  must  overcome  is  our  adher¬ 
ence  to  single  issue  political  organizing.  It  is  time  to 
augment  this  strategy  with  a  commitment  to  articulat¬ 
ing  how  the  issue  we  are  working  on  connects  with 
other  issues.  A  purely  single-issue  organizing  approach 
prevents  us  from  making  the  connections  that  would 
advance  our  goals  and  would  advance  the  project  of 
building  a  progressive  movement. 

For  example,  the  AIDS  health  crisis  cuts  across  iden¬ 
tities  and  implicates  many  social  and  policy  issues:  health 
care,  sexual  behavior  and  identity,  sex  education, 
Medicaid,  social  security,  legal  rights  of  disabled  people, 
sexist  bias  in  medicine,  racial  inequality  in  health  care 
delivery  and  access,  and  much  more.  But  the  way  we 
have  worked  on  AIDS  issues  has  not  been  to  expose  these 
connections  between  all  of  these  multiple  dimensions. 

We  have  not  tied  the  problems  that  AIDS  expose 
with  a  systemic  critique  of  the  inadequacy  of  a  health 
care  system  in  which  insured  people  and  rich  people  get 
life  saving  drugs  while  millions  of  ordinary  folks  do  not. 
We  have  not  organized  the  more  than  4  million  people, 
who  came  last  year  to  see  the  AIDS  memorial  quilt  dis¬ 
played,  into  a  powerful  constituency  committed  to  a 
socialized  health  care  system  that  allows  everyone  pro¬ 
tection  or  committed  to  protecting  safety  net  programs 
that  threaten  the  poor — including  the  50  percent  of  gay 
men  with  AIDS  who  receive  Medicaid  assistance.  We 
have  not  worked  towards  a  new  politics.  Rather,  we  have 
reified  the  old  categories:  gay  people  have  worked  on 
homophobia  and  AIDS,  people  of  color  have  worked  on 
racism  and  AIDS,  women  on  women  and  AIDS  and  so 
on.  We  have  perpetuated  single-issue  political  organiz¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  of  a  health  crisis  that  involves  many 
different  systemic  and  social  problems  at  once. 


seven  days  a  week 
at*  night*  or  early  in  t*he  morning 
primary  care,  ob/gyn,  dental, 
mental  health,  specialty  services,  acupuncture. 


massage  and  urgent  care. 
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Second  Obstacle 

The  second  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a  coalition 
movement  concerns  our  lack  of  faith  in  their  success. 
We  live  in  a  deeply  segregated  world.  We  come  out  of 
deeply  sexist  institutions  like  families  and  churches.  We 
work  in  homophobic  environments  and  encounter  all 
sorts  of  barriers  in  our  lives  due  to  the  operations  of  sys¬ 
tems  of  exclusion  based  on  race,  economic  privilege  and 
gender.  In  this  context,  we  should  understand  that 
pressing  for  a  coalition  that  cuts  across  these  divisions  is 
difficult,  threatening,  confusing  and  incomprehensible 
to  many  people — including  some  of  our  closest  allies. 

In  response  to  this  persistent  lack  of  comprehension 
on  the  part  of  our  own  communities,  we  have  become 
frustrated  and  cynical  or  shrill  and  strident.  As  activists, 
we  have  focused  much  more  on  those  who  resist  inter¬ 
sectional  or  bridge  politics  than  we  do  on  those  who 
might  be  reached  by  it,  if  we  were  willing  to  do  educa¬ 
tion  and  organizing.  We  have  gotten  mad  at  middle  class 
feminists,  at  black  homophobes,  at  white  gay  conserva¬ 
tives  who  express  racist  views.  But  we  have  rarely  looked 
closely  at  whether  any  of  these  large  categories  of  people 
are  reacting  the  way  they  do  because  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand:  we  have  not  asked  why  they  don’t  get  it,  and 
whether  they  are  in  fact  reachable.  How  many  of  us  have 
refused  to  work  on  educating  these  reachable  people 
under  the  label  that  such  work  is  “someone  else’s 
responsibility”  or  that  “I  have  done  too  much  of  this?” 

Third  Obstacle 

The  final  problem  with  the  way  we  do  coalition 
politics  that  I  want  to  raise  is  the  idea  that  coalitions  are 
merely  intermediary  devices  to  achieve  objectives,  rather 
than  the  possible  model  for  the  common  movement 
which  so  many  of  us  want  to  work  in.  We  need  to  rede¬ 
fine  the  idea  of  coalitions  away  from  a  process  or  a  tacti¬ 
cal  device  through  which  groups  achieve  common  goals. 
Instead,  we  must  prioritize  coalition  politics  itself  as  the 
goal  of  our  social  change  activism — as  part  of  the  out¬ 
come  we  strive  for  as  progressive  social  change  activists. 

Urvashi  Vaid  is  the  author  of  Virtual  Equality:  The 
Mainstreaming  of  the  Cay  and  Lesbian  Movement.  She 
is  currently  the  Director  of  the  Policy  Institute  of  the 
National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force. 
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Not  all  white  guys.  This  seems  to  be  a  sore  point  with  white  guys— what  they  see  as 
lumping  all  white  guys  into  the  category  of  oppressor.  Painting  with  broad  brushes. 
Sweeping  generalizations.  And  they  are  sick  of  it!  So  they  shout — at  women,  people  of 
color  and  other  white  guys. 


In  San  Antonio,  progressive  queers  have  been  think¬ 
ing  and  working  seriously  and  intently  on  race  for  the 
past  few  years.  We  have  struggled  and  been  ferociously 
attacked  by  conservative  white  Gay  men  over  issues  of 
cultural  diversity.  We  have  been  called  racists  and  sexists 
because  we  insist  on  the  meaningful  inclusion  of  people 
of  color  and  women  in  organizations,  media,  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  public  funds. 

That’s  where  I  come  in.  I’m  talking  about  myself, 
too.  I’m  a  40  year-old  extremely  white  guy.  This  ain’t  no 
sermon.  Anything  I  say  to  other  white  guys  is  what  I  tell 
myself. 

1969 

I  grew  up  in  East  Texas.  My  town  was  black  and  white. 
Two  separate  towns  inside  the  same  city  limits.  My  school 
was  desegregated  on  the  first  day  of  7th  grade,  1969.  The 
black  schools — Paul  L.  Dunbar  Junior  and  Senior  High — 
were  to  be  closed.  Everyone  would  now  attend  our 
school — my  school — the  white  school — in  my  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Parents  went  to  the  high  school  with  guns  to  stop 
the  buses.  But,  I  have  this  image  in  my  memory.  My 


school  had  huge  grounds.  The  buildings  were  spread  far 
apart  with  spaces  between  them  the  size  of  three  and  four 
football  fields.  The  white  kids  stood  close  to  the  buildings 
nervously  waiting  for  the  bell.  Across  this  enormous 
grassy  lawn  stood  an  entire  school  of  black  kids.  We  were 
all  scared.  No  one  mixed  and  the  black  kids  stood  so  far 
away.  When  the  bell  rang,  the  white  kids  started  going 
inside  but  not  one  black  kid  moved.  I  was  pushed  along 
with  the  crowd  towards  the  door.  I  held  back  to  watch  the 
black  kids.  No  one  moved!  I  kept  looking  back  to  see  what 
was  going  to  happen.  Maybe  they  weren’t  going  to  come 
inside.  I  waited  in  the  doorway.  When  the  last  white  kid 
walked  through  the  door,  there  was  a  pause.  I  kept  watch¬ 
ing.  A  teacher  told  me  to  get  out  of  the  door.  Then  the 
first  black  kids  started  to  move  across  the  huge  fields.  I 
turned  around  and  tried  to  find  my  homeroom. 

Racial  fights  started  almost  immediately.  It  took 
years  before  the  violence  began  to  calm  down.  No  one 
ever  told  us  who  Paul  Dunbar  was. 

This  is  my  experience  of  race — separation,  silence, 
anxiety,  and  violence.  Things  are  better,  but  they  haven’t 
changed  that  much. 


Out  foR  LauqIhs  '97 
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1997 

The  other  day  I  was  asked  to  give  a  presentation  to 
the  board  of  a  national  Gay  and  Lesbian  organization.  It 
was  a  conversation  about  local  issues  and  how  they 
might  affect  the  group’s  national  policies.  Graciela 
Sanchez,  a  Chicana  lesbian,  had  spoken  before  me.  She 
had  been  talking  about  splits  in  queer  communities 
along  conservative/progressive  lines  and  issues  of  race 
and  gender.  A  white  male  staff  member  then  objected  to 
Graciela’s  presentation.  He  was  angry. 

“White  men  had  started  all  the  organizations,”  he 
said.  “White  men  have  raised  all  the  money.  Other  peo¬ 
ple  were  being  asked  to  join  in  the  interest  of  inclusion; 
but,  they  were  tryingto  take  over.  They  just  keep  bring¬ 
ing  up  issues  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  reasons  the 
organizations  were  formed.” 

The  national  board  and  staff  of  about  25  people 
included  three  board  members  who  were  people  of 
color.  Another  white  man  then  asked  why  they  had  been 
so  unsuccessful  in  recruiting  people  of  color  in  their 
organization. 


[D]oes  white  guy  shouting  result  from  hyper¬ 
sensitivity  or  resistance  to  the  discussion  of 
race  and  gender  ? 


I  tried  to  help  the  white  guys  in  the  room  put  the  dis¬ 
cussion  in  context.  It  didn’t  help.  I  talked  about  many 
issues  but  by  the  time  I  got  to  diversity,  my  white  broth¬ 
er  had  had  enough!  He  went  off  about  me,  angry  black 
lesbians,  and  reverse  discrimination.  White  man  shout¬ 
ing.  The  gist  of  his  tirade  was  that  I  characterized  all 
white  men  as  evil  and  I  was  a  horrible  person.  I  wanted 
to  know  from  him  how  did  he  want  me  to  talk  about  the 
racist,  sexist  behavior  of  a  white  male-dominated  soci¬ 
ety.  He  never  answered.  After  a  final  parting  shot,  I  was 
called  “a  dick”  and  the  white  male  staffer  left  the  room. 
I  suggested  it  might  help  if  I  said  “some  white  guys” 
instead  of  just  “white  guys.”  I  can  do  that. 

My  point  is:  some  white  Gay  men  do  not  want  to 
hear  criticism  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  patriarchy 
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and  white  hegemony.  Even  though  we  are  also  targets 
of  these  systems.  But  does  white  guy  shouting  result 
from  hyper-sensitivity  or  resistance  to  the  discussion 
of  race  and  gender? 

White  folks  take  the  issue  and  the  accusation  of 
racism  very  personally.  One  reason  is  we  don’t  talk 
about  race  and  racism.  We  don’t  talk  about  power — 
who  has  it,  how  they  got  it  and  what  they  do  with  it — 
and  its  effects  on  the  races  and  genders.  White  folks  talk 
about  the  individual  characteristics  of  other  races.  Many 
whites  are  convinced  that  the  only  good  people  of  color 
are  the  ones  that  they  know.  It’s  the  other  ones  that  are 
seen  as  the  problem.  In  the  same  way,  men  don’t  talk 
about  sexism.  We  talk  about  the  behavior  of  women. 

White  guys  shout  because  we  don’t  want  the  conver¬ 
sation  to  occur.  This  is  a  very  successful  strategy. 
Hollering  stops  people  from  wanting  to  continue  the 
conversation.  Shouting  prevents  people  from  bringing 
up  the  subject.  If  race  and  gender  upsets  some  white 
men  so  much  that  they  start  hollering,  then  other  peo¬ 
ple,  including  other  white  men,  will  think  twice  before 
bringing  up  the  subject  again. 

We  shout  because  the  conversation  is  so  threatening. 
Discussions  of  race  and  gender  threaten  not  only  the 
status  quo  but  also  our  self-image.  We  may  have  to  con¬ 
sider  that  as  white  men  we  may  not  be  the  best  person 
for  the  job.  Maybe  we  got  where  we  are  because  of  the 
status  quo — because  we  are  white  and  male.  We  are  the 
original  quota.  We  rule.  Our  position  is  one  of  privi¬ 
lege — another  conversation  that  white  guys  don’t  have. 

Many  of  us  don’t  feel  privileged.  We  might  be  work¬ 
ing  stiffs  like  everyone  else.  We  might  not  control  any¬ 
thing.  We  don’t  feel  like  oppressors.  We  resent  being 
connected  to  a  group  that  we  know  is  oppressing  us!  So 
we  shout.  We  don’t  acknowledge  or  even  realize  that  the 
few  extra  points  that  we  got  for  skin  color  and  penises  is 
a  whole  lot  of  bonus  to  others. 

We  don’t  think  about  history.  We  want  everything  to 
be  new;  the  world  started  yesterday.  We  deny  that  any¬ 
thing  that  happened  before  has  anything  to  do  with  us, 
or  who  we  are,  or  where  we  are  in  the  society. 

One  white  guy  told  me  that  my  presentation  was 
offensive  to  him  because  I  insisted  on  saying  that  white 
men  are  the  oppressors. 
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“Why  can’t  you  just  talk  about  ‘the  oppressors?’ 

“But  who  do  you  think  are  the  oppressors?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  white  men,”  he  said. 

How  can  we  talk  about  oppression  if  we  cannot  say 
who  is  responsible?  Who  can  deny  the  role  of  white  men 
in  a  racist,  sexist,  homophobic,  and  corporate  world? 
And  why  would  we  want  to? 

We  shout  because  we  are  frustrated.  As  white  male 
queers,  we  are  affiliated  with  the  oppressor  caste,  bene¬ 
fit  from  that  association  and  yet  are  denied  full  mem¬ 
bership — all  at  the  same  time.  We  also  feel  the  wall  that 
our  whiteness  and  maleness  creates  between  us  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  people  we  want  to  work  with  and 
say  we  love.  We  have  to  think  about  how  our  training  to 
take  our  place  in  that  caste  affects  our  queer  individual 
and  organizational  behavior.  We  must  acknowledge  the 
obvious.  We  are  where  we  are  because  of  racism  and 
sexism.  It  did  and  it  does  affect  how  we  got  to  our  spot 


in  the  world.  We  don’t  have  to  feel  guilty.  Just  realize  it, 
and  do  something  to  change  ourselves,  our  workplaces, 
our  organizations.  Don’t  expect  a  medal  or  the  grateful 
thanks  of  a  suffering  people.  You  are  not  Indiana  Jones. 

The  next  time  you  hear  women  or  people  of  color  or 
the  occasional  white  guy  talk  about  white  men,  don’t 
stop  the  conversation  with  the  insistence  that  this  is  an 
isolated  incident  that  doesn’t  reflect  all  white  men.  We 
shouldn’t  claim  our  innocence  or  defend  the  race  and 
gender.  We  don’t  need  to.  Every  institution  on  the  plan¬ 
et  is  set  up  to  defend  us.  If  the  behavior  described  is  how 
you  act  or  feel,  think  about  it  and  do  something.  If  it 
doesn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  you,  then  let  it  go.  This 
is  what  us  white  guys  can  do  to  fight  racism  and  sexism. 
Listen,  pay  attention,  change.  Do  your  shouting  on  the 
picket  line. 

Dennis  Poplin  is  a  member  of  the  San  Antonio  Lesbian  & 
Gay  Media  Project.  He  also  works  as  a  youth  organizer 
on  issues  of  sexual  health  and  reproductive  rights. 


Astraea  is  the  oldest  nationwide  lesbian 

foundation.  We’ve  given  away  0V6Y  a  million  dollars  m 

grant  monies  to  lesbian  projects j  organizations  and 
individuals.  This  is  the  way  we  help  empower  lesbian  lives. 
Astraea  IS  supported  primarily  by  individual 
contributions.  Find  out  how  you  can  make  a  difference. 

Call  us  (or  write)  today. 


Astraea  National  Lesbian  Action  Foundation 
116  E.  16th  St.  7th  fl.,  New  York  City  10003 

ph:212-529*8021;  fax:  212-982-3321; 
e-mail:  ANLAF@aol.com 


theatre 


by  Dudley  Saunders 


Editor's  Intro 

Recently  I  came  across  Dudley  Saunders’  commentary, 
“Novel  Approach  To  A  Downtown  Musical,”  in  New  York 
Magazine’s  January  13th  issue.  Here  Saunders  questions 
the  relationship  between  Sarah  Schulman’s  People  in 
Trouble  and  Jonathon  Larson’s  Rent.  By  the  way,  Larson 
was  straight — a  surprise  to  many.  I  was  provoked  by  the 
comments  Saunders  included  from  Sarah  Schulman  on 
how  Rent  makes  straight  people  the  “heroic  center  of  the 
AIDS  crisis,”  something  I  had  not  heard  from  my  friends 
who  had  seen  the  musical.  I  immediately  confronted 
them  with  Schulman’s  perception  and  they  all  said,  “I 
hadn’t  thought  of  that,  I  guess  that  is  right.”  Saunders’ 
piece  also  raises  a  central  question  for  many  queer  writers 
today,  what  is  the  relationship  between  gay  writers  and 
the  representation  of  queers  in  the  culture.  Because  this 
article  suggests  a  rethinking  of  such  issues,  GCN  is,  with 
permission  from  Dudley  Saunders  and  New  York 
Magazine ,  reprinting  it.  We  also  decided  to  follow-up 
with  Sarah  Schulman,  to  ask  her  to  elaborate  on  the  issues 
she  raised  in  Saunders’  commentary  on  Rent. 


Puccini  may  not  be  around  to 
demand  his  share  of  the  credit  for 
Rent,  but  plenty  of  folks  among  the 
living  are.  These  days,  people  are 
talking  about  some  remarkable 
similarities  between  the  hit  musi¬ 
cal  and  Sarah  Schulman’s  novel 
People  in  Trouble. 

Published  shortly  after 
Jonathan  Larson  and  Billy 
Aronson  began  work  on  the  rock 
opera,  People  in  Trouble  was  (and 
remains)  the  only  novel  about  East 
Village  artists  grappling  with  AIDS 
and  homelessness.  According  to 
Aronson,  who  parted  company 
with  Larson  early  on,  only  one  of 
the  plotlines  in  Rent — its  central 
La  Boheme-inspired  love  story — 
was  in  place  when  he  and  Larson 
collaborated.  Later,  however, 
Larson’s  script  picked  up  some 
interesting  parallels  with  People  in 
Trouble. 
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In  the  novel,  Kate,  a  selfish  East  Village  artist  at  the 
end  of  a  relationship  with  a  male  artist,  falls  in  love  with 
a  lesbian  social  activist.  Kate’s  performance-art  piece 
leads  to  a  riot  that  brings  down  a  greedy  landlord  trying 
to  evict  people  with  AIDS. 

In  Rent ,  Maureen,  a  selfish  East  Village  artist  at  the 
end  of  a  relationship  with  a  male  artist,  falls  in  love  with 
a  lesbian  social  activist.  Later,  Maureen’s  performance 
piece  targeting  a  greedy  landlord  trying  to  evict  people 
with  AIDS  leads  to  a  riot. 

People  in  Trouble  features  an  interracial  gay  couple 
named  James  and  Scott,  one  an  AIDS  activist,  the  other 
a  drag  queen,  both  HIV-positive,  one  of  whom  dies. 
Ditto  Rent,  where  they  are  named  Tom  and  Angel.  At 
one  point  in  the  novel,  James  and  Scott  use  stolen  cred¬ 
it-card  numbers  to  charge  groceries  for  the  poor;  in  the 
musical,  Tom  rewires  a  grocery-store  cash  machine  to 
give  food  money  to  the  poor. 

Schulman  is  angrier  about  the  depiction  in  Rent  of 
gay  people  and  the  AIDS  crisis  than  any  allegedly  lifted 
material. 

“The  message  of  my  novel  is  that  personal  homo¬ 
phobia  becomes  societal  neglect,  that  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  two,”  she  insists.  “The  message 
of  Rent  is  quite  the  opposite,  that  straight  people  are  the 
heroic  center  of  the  AIDS  crisis.” 

That  interpretation,  however,  may  owe  more  to  the 
contribution  of  dramaturge  Lynn  Thomson  than  to 
Larson.  She  is  suing  for  a  share  of  Rent’s  sizable  profits; 
reading  through  her  lawsuit,  one  is  struck  by  just  how 
much  of  that  “message”  she  takes  credit  for;  focusing  on 
the  heterosexual  love-story,  reducing  the  number  of 
HIV-positive  characters,  purging  the  show  of  “unsym¬ 
pathetic”  emotions  to  make  it  “positive,  life  affirming.” 

Indeed,  Thomson’s  description  of  Larson’s  original 
suggests  a  far  more  accurate  portrait  of  AIDS-afflicted 
artists — one  that  probably  wouldn’t  have  appealed  to 
Broadway  audiences. 

Larson  arranged  to  share  credit  and  part  of  the 
Rent  windfall  with  Aronson  and,  Thomson  claims, 
planned  to  do  the  same  for  her.  And  perhaps  he  had 
something  similar  in  mind  for  Schulman:  Larson 
announced  his  debt  to  People  in  Trouble  to  at  least  one 


prominent  theater  professional  back  in  1994,  someone 
who  has  promised  to  come  forward  in  the  event  of 
another  lawsuit. 

Dudley  Saunders  is  a  writer  living  in  New  York  City. 
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with  Sarah  Schulman 


GAY 

PEOPLE 

IN 


By  Michael  Bronski 


MB:  What  did  you  think  about  Rent  when  you  first 
went  to  see  it? 

Sarah  Schulman:  I  went  to  see  Rent  when  I  was 
working  as  a  drama  critic  with  Don  Shewey  the  night 
after  Jonathan  Larson  died.  I  believe  we  wrote  the  only 
negative  reviews  in  New  York  City.  It  was  like  a  Benetton 
ad  of  fake  diversity  with  Puerto  Ricans,  Black  people, 
homeless  people,  lesbians,  drag  queens,  people  with 
AIDS,  but  in  the  end  they  are  only  there  to  reaffirm  the 
supremacy  of  the  white  straight  people  who  are  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  piece.  As  far  as  being  about  the  East  Village,  it 
wasn’t.  Even  the  music  was  like  a  Diet  Coke  ad. 

MB:  Did  you  then  realize  the  amazing  similarities 
with  your  book.  People  in  Trouble? 

Sarah:  As  a  consumer  of  art,  what  I  connect  to  is  the 
meaning.  The  meaning  of  the  play  was  so  contrary  to 
anything  I  have  been  involved  with  that  I  didn’t  see  the 
connections.  People  in  Trouble  was  written  in  ‘88, 
published  in  ‘90;  I  hadn’t  read  it  in  six  years  and  have 
written  4  novels  since  then. 

A  few  people  called  me  when  Rent  moved  to 
Broadway  and  said  that  it  really  reminded  them  of 
People  in  Trouble.  I  thought,  yeah,  they’re  stealing  from 
us.  I  didn’t  get  specific  until  another  friend  called  and 
told  me  that  he  had  had  a  dinner  with  Jonathan  Larson 
in  1994  at  which  Larson  told  him  he  was  using  my  book. 
I  then  went  back  and  reread  People  in  Trouble  and  real¬ 
ized  it  was  a  direct  steal. 


Stolen  Secrets 

MB:  Rent  continues  to  get  rave  reviews  in  the 
gay  press.  What  is  your  reaction  to  the  average 
gay  consumer  or  gay  critic  who  is  buying  this  fake 
stuff? 

Sarah:  We’ve  been  primed  for  it;  its  predecessor  is 
Philadelphia.  We’ve  already  been  trained  to  appreciate  a 
mass  media  story  about  AIDS  because  gay  people  are 
no  longer  evil,  they’re  just  weak  and  secondary.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  being  weak  and  secondary  versus  evil 
or  invisible  (the  prior  two  choices)  is  fairly  dramatic  to 
a  gay  viewer. 

Consider  how  rapidly  things  have  changed  around 
gay  visibility  for  someone  my  age,  38.  When  I  was  a 
child,  homosexuality  was  a  deep  dark  secret;  it  was 
never  mentioned.  I  experienced  vilification  for  my  own 
homosexuality  and  now  here  I  am,  not  even  middle 
aged,  and  it  is  on  television  commercials.  This  change  is 
great,  and  yet  for  people  my  age,  our  emotional  experi¬ 
ence  of  being  gay  was  formed  in  those  earlier  more 
overtly  repressive  times. 

For  people  of  my  generation  to  come  into  a  theater 
and  see  two  women  kissing,  they  think,  that  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  change.  But  since  it  has  happened  so  quickly  I 
don’t  think  people  are  attuned  to  how  the  contextual- 
ization  conveys  pretty  much  the  same  meaning  it 
always  did.  Before  they  pretended  we  didn’t  exist.  Now 
they  have  to  acknowledge  we  exist.  But  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  rules  at  this  moment  about  mainstream  represen- 
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tation  of  homosexuality.  First,  the 
gay  characters  must  be  secondary 
or  side  kicks.  It’s  the  spot  tradi¬ 
tionally  held  by  Black  characters. 
They  cannot  be  protagonists  and 
straight  audiences  cannot  be  asked 


to  identify  with  them.  Second, 
these  gay  characters  must  ulti¬ 
mately  be  weak,  vulnerable, 
morally  compromised  or  alone 
such  as  in  Philadelphia  or  the  new 
David  Rabe  play,  A  Question  of 
Mercy ,  where  there  is  no  gay  com¬ 
munity  and  no  such  thing  as  gay 
heroism.  The  third  rule  is  homo¬ 
phobia  cannot  be  mentioned.  Gay 
people  can  be  discussed  in  terms 
of  romance  and  an  oblique  homo¬ 
eroticism.  But  anything  that 
makes  straight  people  uncomfort¬ 
able  about  their  historic  role,  espe¬ 
cially  in  relation  to  AIDS,  has  to  be 
removed.  It  simply  is  not  permit¬ 
ted.  These  are  the  representations 
that  have  come  with  gay  visibility. 


MB:  After  you  realized  that 
your  book  was  central  to  the 
story  of  Rent,  what  was  your 
immediate  reaction  both  as  a 
writer  and  an  activist? 

Sarah:  I  assumed,  because  it 
was  a  direct  steal,  that  plagiarism 
was  an  issue.  I  was  not  prepared  for 
the  level  of  obstruction  that  I  was 
going  to  face.  I  hadn’t  realized  that 
Rent  is  a  one  billion  dollar  indus¬ 
try;  it  is  a  corporation  larger  than 
many  countries.  It  has  enormous 
social  currency  and  power.  The 
music  is  owned  by  David  Geffen, 
the  film  rights  by  Robert  DeNiro.  I 
didn’t  realize  how  intimidated 
people  would  be  about  standing 
up  to  that  kind  of  institution. 
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what  our  community  thinks  about 
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Some  recent  grants  include: 

Bromfield  Street  Educational  Fund  (Boston,  MA); 
Lesbian  Community  Project  (Portland,  OR);  Long 
Island  Gay  and  Lesbian  Youth  (Levittown,  NY); 
Sexual  Minority  Youth  Assistance  League — Youth 
Council  (Washington,  DC);  Just  Economics 
(Albany,  CA);  Houston  Committee  for  Youth  and 
Non-Military  Opportunities  (Bellaire,  TX);  Aurora:  A 
Northland  Lesbian  Center  (Minneapolis,  MN) 

For  grant  information,  Newsletter  subscriptions, 
or  to  make  a  donation,  contact: 

Resist 

259  Elm  Street,  Somerville,  MA  02144 
617/623-51 10,  resistinc@igc.apc.org 


The  first  thing  I  did  was  go  to 
my  publisher  who  didn’t  want  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  a  suit,  even 
though  they  clearly  agreed  that 
there  were  plagiarism  issues.  I  went 
to  a  number  of  theater  critics  who 
said  they  would  only  write  about  it 
if  there  was  a  suit.  You  pitched  the 
story  to  Out  magazine  and  they 
refused  to  take  it.  Then  along  came 
Dudley  Saunders,  an  East  Village 
gay  artist  with  AIDS,  the  real  life 
version  of  the  fake  protagonist  of 
Rent.  He  is  a  journalist  and  furious 
over  the  misrepresentations  in 
Rent.  He  tried  to  pitch  the  story  to 
many  magazines.  Finally  he  got  the 
Voice  to  agree,  but  it  was  never 
published.  I  came  to  realize  the 
extent  to  which  people  felt  afraid 
to  take  up  the  issue.  People  also 
warned  me  that  I  could  be  black¬ 
listed  in  the  theater,  that  I  would  be 
known  forever  as  the  girl  who  sued 
Rent,  and  that  my  time  and  energy 
would  be  wasted  being  tied  up  in 
the  courts  for  many  years.  I  simply 
do  not  have  enough  power  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  lawsuit. 

MB:  Do  you  have  plans  to 
further  publicize  what  has 
happened? 

Sarah:  I’m  writing  a  book,  Stage 
Struck:  Theater,  AIDS  and 

Marketing.  It  is  about  the  larger 
issues  involved,  beyond  the  personal 
plagiarism  issues.  In  it  I  raise  ques¬ 
tions  such  as:  how  is  AIDS  going  to 
be  represented  in  the  culture?  Is  the 
only  work  about  AIDS,  that  can  be 
recognized  within  the  mainstream, 
work  that  posits  straight  people  as 


the  heroes  of  the  crisis?  That  is  the 
only  work  now  allowed  to  go 
through.  Anything  that  mentions 
homophobia  is  excluded  from 
mainstream  notice.  My  second  con¬ 
cern  is  cultural  appropriation.  Work 
by  gay  and  lesbian  writers  is  now 
being  rewritten  by  straight  people — 
the  same  characters,  the  same 
events,  the  same  paradigms  only 
with  very  different  meanings.  The 
third  issue  is,  what  happens  when  an 


Any  magazine  will  publish 
homoerotic  underwear 
ads,  but  if  you  have  a  gay 
person  talking  about  an 
authentic  homosexual 
experience,  even  if  it's 
David  Leavitt,  it  gets 
removed. 


independent  artist  confronts  a  cor¬ 
porate  entity?  That  is  the  spectrum 
the  book  covers. 

MB:  Some  people  would  argue 
that,  in  Philadelphia,  we  do  see 
the  homophobia  of  the  Denzel 
Washington  character. 

Sarah:  It  is  contextualized  in 
such  a  way  that  he  learns  the  lesson 
of  tolerance.  He  is  redeemed.  But 
the  real  truth  of  how  straight  people 
have  treated  gay  people,  and  espe¬ 
cially  how  people  with  AIDS  have 
been  abandoned  in  this  culture  by 
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straight  people  is  never  the  conclu¬ 
sion  or  assumption  of  any  kind  of 
mainstream  artistic  expression. 

Universal  Claims 
MB:  What  about  arguments 
that  call  for  universal  represen¬ 
tation,  like  Brustein  in  his 
recent  debate  with  August 
Wilson?  It  was  interesting  that  a 
New  York  Times  story  (February 
23rd,  Arts  and  Leisure  section) 
on  Wynton  Marsalis  said,  "Mr. 
Marsalis  concedes  that  as  a 
Black  artist  he  draws  on  his 
own  experience,  but  insists  that 
the  theme  is  universal."  Has 
there  ever  been  a  white  male, 
or  a  closeted  white  male  that 
has  had  to  go  out  of  his  way 
to  point  out  that  his  work 
is  universal?  Norman  Mailer 
never  had  to  do  it. 

Sarah:  Toni  Morrison  won  a 
Nobel  prize  and  she  is  still  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  a  Black  writer,  not  an 
American  writer.  This  is  where  the 
great  battle  is — to  be  seen  as 
American. 

Every  white  person  wants  a 
Black  person  who  thinks  just  like 
him  or  her.  That  is  what  they  want 
now — they  want  a  gay  person  who 
has  no  specificity  of  experience  or 
perspective.  They  want  a  generic 
gay  image  that  is  a  lesser  version  of 
themselves.  The  comparison  of 
People  in  Trouble  with  Rent  is  a 
product  of  three  historic  trends. 

One  is  the  role  of  the  market¬ 
place:  the  selling  of  AIDS,  the 
commodification  of  homosexuali¬ 
ty,  the  creation  of  a  commodified 
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gay  experience,  the  niche  marketing  to  gay  audiences,  the  creation  of  a  fake 
story  about  AIDS.  All  of  what  has  gone  on  in  the  last  ten  years  has  made  this 
kind  of  thing  possible. 

The  second  element  has  to  do  with  the  way  theater,  despite  how  we  emo¬ 
tionally  feel  about  it,  has  ultimately  become  a  conservative  art  form.  The 
kinds  of  people  whose  lives  are  allowed  to  be  depicted  in  mainstream  theater 
is  narrow,  more  narrow  than  it  has  ever  been.  There  aren’t  even  any  woman 
playwrights  around  anymore;  forget  Black  or  lesbian,  white  straight  women 
can’t  even  be  represented  in  the  theater — because  of  the  high  ticket  prices,  the 
impenetrable  boys’  network,  the  homogeneity  of  critics  and  the  domination 
of  MFA  programs  over  community-based  theater. 

I  think  the  groundwork  for  Rent  was  set  a  few  years  ago  by  those  plays  that 
I  think  of  as  the  Theater  of  Resentment,  like  Oleanna ,  where  the  existence  of 


the  exotic  “other”  can  no  longer  be 
denied,  but  now  the  function  of 
that  “other”  on  stage  is  for  the 
dominant  person,  on  stage  and  in 
the  audience,  to  have  an  emotional 
catharsis  related  to  their  own 
supremacy.  The  recent  debate 
between  Brustein,  of  the  American 
Repertory  Theater  in  Boston,  and 
playwright  August  Wilson  about 
the  representation  of  straight  Black 
male  playwrights  is  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg  in  this  process  of  narrow¬ 
ing  the  experiences  that  can  be 
represented  in  theater. 

The  third  historic  issue  is  the 
alienation  of  the  lesbian  intellectu¬ 
al.  We’ve  had  a  situation  that 
remains  unchanged  in  which  les¬ 
bians,  artists  and  thinkers,  who 
have  been  out  from  the  beginning 
and  do  not  obscure  their  homo¬ 
sexuality  in  their  work,  are 
removed  from  mainstream  dis¬ 
course.  The  only  ones  that  can  be 
acknowledged  are  those  that 
became  recognized  while  they  were 
closeted  and  then  came  out.  But 
even  they  are  restricted  to  material 
about  romance.  Pop  stars,  like  K. 
D.  Lang  and  Melissa  Etheridge,  are 
good  examples  of  this. 

What's  Visible? 

MB:  At  the  Key  West  Literary 
Seminar  you  spoke  about  the 
commodification  of  AIDS.  Can 
you  elaborate  what  that  means? 

Sarah:  There  are  two  different 
consumer  pipelines  going  on.  One 
for  straight  people,  the  other  for 
people  with  AIDS.  The  straight 
people,  as  I  said  earlier,  are  being 
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[T]he  exotic  "other"  can 
no  longer  be  denied,  but 
now  the  function  of  that 
"other"  on  stage  is  for  the 
dominant  person,  on 
stage  and  in  the  audience, 
to  have  an  emotional 
catharsis  related  to  their 
own  supremacy. 


fed  this  pabulum  about  how  hero¬ 
ic  they  are,  while  people  with 
AIDS  are  being  dramatically  niche 
marketed  to,  carved  up  into  very 
precise  market  segments — a  per¬ 
son  who  fears  he  may  be  positive 
is  sold  the  home  testing  kit;  the 
person  who  is  HIV-positive  but 
asymptomatic  is  told  to  liquefy  his 
assets  and  buy  luxury  products; 
the  person  who  is  symptomatic  is 
being  sold  all  different  medica¬ 
tions  and  accouterment,  like 
fanny  packs  for  portable  infusion 
pumps  to  viaticals’  settlements. 
Here  is  a  market  going  on  that  is 
invisible  to  straight  people  who  in 
the  mean  time  are  ingesting  the 
false  story. 

Breaking  Exclusions 
MB:  Do  you  see  any  chance  of 
authentic  gay  art  being  accept¬ 
ed  or  finding  a  place  in  a 
broader  marketplace? 


Sarah:  Of  course  it’s  possible. 
When  the  most  prominent  les¬ 
bians  in  the  theater  remain  closet¬ 
ed,  when  the  best  lesbian  writers 
publish  books  with  no  lesbian 
content,  when  artists  sell  out  in  the 
short  term,  that  is,  don’t  take  a 
long  term  view,  these  changes  can¬ 
not  be  realized.  But  if  people  could 
be  a  little  more  patient  and  strate¬ 
gic,  and  take  a  position  of  integri¬ 
ty,  we’d  see  more  movement. 

MB:  If  you  had  to  come  up 
with  a  five  year  plan  for  the 
promotion  and  integration  of 
out  gay  and  lesbian  art  into  the 
mainstream  culture,  what 
would  it  be? 

Sarah:  It  depends  on  the  art 
form.  In  the  theater,  which  is  far 
worse  than  books,  as  far  as  I  know 
there  has  been  no  A-level  main- 
stage  production  of  a  play  with 
lesbian  content  by  a  lesbian  writer 
since  1978  and  that  was  Susan 
Miller  at  the  Public  Theater.  As  far 
as  I  know,  no  A-level  theater  in  this 
city  has  such  a  play  in  develop¬ 
ment  and  lesbian  playwrights, 
who  have  enough  integrity  to  be 
out  in  their  work,  cannot  get 
workshops  or  development,  can¬ 
not  get  dramaturgy,  cannot  get 
stage  readings.  They  are  complete¬ 
ly  isolated  institutionally. 

MB:  How  has  your  work 
been  received  by  the  publishing 
industry? 

Sarah:  I  have  just  sold  a  new 
book  which  I  am  very  happy 
about.  But  when  my  agent  died 


two  years  ago,  many  agents  were 
telling  me:  “write  formula,  throw 
in  a  murder,  write  an  erotic 
thriller;  political  books  are  dead; 
your  career  is  over;  let’s  bring  in  a 
book  doctor.”  I  got  incredible 
pressure  to  change  the  political 
content  of  my  work,  to  drop  the 
lesbian  content,  or  the  only  way  to 
keep  the  lesbian  content  was  to 
make  it  a  murder  because  lesbian 
life  is  not  literary,  it  is  only  genre. 
I  resisted  that,  but  it  is  not  easy. 

None  of  my  books  have  ever 
been  bid  on  by  a  man,  gay 
or  straight.  So,  after  8  books  and 
14  years  in  the  business,  no  male 
editor  has  ever  thought  that 
something  I’ve  written  should  be 
published. 

MB:  What  would  an  authentic 
gay  or  lesbian  play  look  like? 

Sarah:  There  is  a  range  of  the¬ 
atrical  possibilities,  but,  funda¬ 
mentally,  I’m  looking  simply  for  a 
gay  protagonist  that  the  audience 
must  identify  with  whose  homo¬ 
sexuality  is  not  compromised  and 
who  is  allowed  to  have  the  speci¬ 
ficity  of  their  experience.  There  are 
gay  male  playwrights  who  have 
made  a  great  effort  to  create  les¬ 
bian  characters,  e.g.,  in 
Falsettoland,  plays  by  Craig  Lucas 
e.g.  Blue  Window,  Slavs  by  Toni 
Kushner.  They  are  putting  those 
characters  on  stage,  but  those 
characters  don’t  have  the  specifici¬ 
ty  of  lesbian  experience.  They  have 
good  intentions,  but  if  out  lesbian 
plays  are  institutionally  excluded 
and  only  gay  men  can  get  lesbian 
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characters  on  the  stage,  there  is  an  insurmountable  prob¬ 
lem. 

We’re  up  against  a  basic  dynamic  in  this  culture 
where  the  dominant  group  creates  their  version  so  that 
the  authentic  person  has  no  room  to  express  their  own 
experience.  People  then  have  the  illusion  that  they  know 
a  gay  person’s  experience.  Straight  men  like  Jonathan 
Demmy,  Jonathan  Larson  and  David  Rabe  are  now 
defining  what  it  means  to  be  a  gay  man  with  AIDS. 

MB:  Isn't  this  following  the  pattern  of  representa¬ 
tion  of  Black  people? 

Sarah:  When  you  see  Color  Adjustment  by  Marlon 
Riggs,  you  understand  the  history  of  white  people  con¬ 
taining  Black  characters  and  experience  on  television.  It 
is  such  an  incredible  parallel  to  what  is  going  on  with 
gay  characters  now,  except  for  the  sick  twist  that  in 
many  situations  it  is  gay  people  themselves  who  are  cre¬ 
ating  these  false  characters. 

Illusions 

MB:  You  talked  about  the  creation  of  fake  visibili¬ 
ty  for  gays  that  makes  straight  people  feel  comfort¬ 
able.  Do  you  think  that  the  arts  also  misrepresent 
entire  subcultures?  Hair,  as  radical  as  it  seemed  in 
1968,  was  saying:  don't  worry  about  the  hippies, 
they're  not  pushing  the  envelope  too  much. 

Sarah:  In  Rent,  there  are  three  romantic  couples: 
there  is  an  interracial  straight  couple,  an  interracial  gay 
couple  and  an  interracial  lesbian  couple.  In  the  gay  cou¬ 
ple  the  Black  queen  dies;  the  lesbian  couple  bicker 
through  the  entire  play,  they  never  are  happy  together, 
they  don’t  come  across  as  in  love.  In  the  end,  it  is  the 
straight  couple  that  comes  off  romantically  pure.  The  gay 
people  with  AIDS  die,  the  straight  people  with  AIDS  live. 
All  the  messages  are  clear,  straight  love  is  real  love,  gay 
love  is  not — either  you  will  die  or  it  will  be  superficial. 

MB:  You  see  this  phenomenon  in  more  than  Rent? 

Sarah:  You  can  see  this  with  advertising  very  clear¬ 
ly.  Now  citizenship  and  consumerism  are  basically 
equivalent.  White  straight  men  are  being  niche  mar¬ 
keted  clothes  that  code  outlaw.  They  are  being  given  an 
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“If  homosexuality  is  inherited, 
shouldn’t  it  have  died  out  by  now?” 
two  women  talking  in  a  New  Yorker 
cartoon. 

Last  June,  the  US  Supreme 
Court  decided  the  case  of  Romer  v 
Evans,  overturning  Amendment  2 
to  the  Colorado  Constitution, 
adopted  by  referendum,  which 
would  have  barred  all  state  and 
local  laws  protecting  homosexuals 
from  discrimination. 

In  the  proceedings  in  the  lower 
Colorado  courts,  one  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  was  a  Federal  scientist,  Dean 
Hamer,  who  testified  that  homosex¬ 
uality  was  a  genetically  caused, 
rather  than  a  cultural  or  chosen, 
behavior.  He  was  put  on  the  stand 
by  gay  rights  activists  trying  to  uti¬ 
lize  language  of  an  earlier  Supreme 
Court  case  which  suggested  that 
government’s  ability  to  protect  a 
group  of  people  from  discrimina¬ 


tion  might  somehow  be  linked  to 
the  “immutability”  of  the  character¬ 
istic  which  defined  that  group. 

Although  the  “immutability” 
criteria  was  not  part  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  voiced  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  there  is  significant  social 
debate  on  whether  homosexuality 
is  a  biological  characteristic. 

Is  There  A  "Gay  Gene"? 

Questions  about  the  biological 
basis  of  sexual  orientation 


The  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual 
community  does  not  need 
to  have  its  "deviance" 
tolerated  because  its 
members  were  born  "that 
way"  and  "cannot  help  it." 
...We  need  to  celebrate 
diversity,  whatever  its 
origins. 


go  back  about  a  century  when  the 
British  sexual  investigators 
Havelock  Ellis  and  Edward 
Carpenter  urged  ending  the  laws 
against  same-sex  sexual  activities 
because  people  engaging  in  them 
were  biologically  different  from 
those  who  had  opposite-sex  part¬ 
ners;  they  called  such  people 
“inverts.”  The  term  “homosexual” 
had  been  in  use  as  a  somewhat 
clinical  adjective  for  describing  cer¬ 
tain  activities  (sex  between  two 
men  or  two  women);  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century  it  began  to  be 
used  as  a  noun  to  designate  a  per¬ 
son  who  engaged  in  such  behav¬ 
ior — although  it  is  unclear  how 
often  or  how  exclusively  one  had  to 
be  doing  the  act  in  order  to  earn 
the  label. 

Whether  to  look  to  nature  or 
nurture  to  explain  sexual  orienta¬ 
tion  does  not  align  with  political 
belief.  Although  some  conserva- 
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tives  believe  that  homosexuality  is 
a  sin  (i.e.  chosen  behavior  for 
which  one  is  responsible),  a  bio¬ 
logical  explanation  would  facilitate 
eugenic  “improvements”  of  the 
population,  a  goal  of  rightwing 
authoritarians  since  the  days  of 
Darwin.  Among  progressives,  the 
National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task 
Force  relies  on  biology  to  claim 
that  “homosexuality  is  a  naturally 
occurring  and  common  variation 
among  humans,”  while  the  Council 
for  Responsible  Genetics  last 
month  issued  a  white  paper  argu¬ 
ing  that  the  scientific  basis  for  such 
claims  is  exceedingly  weak  and 
irrelevant  to  the  notion  that  gay 
people  should  be  protected  from 
the  discrimination  directed 
towards  them. 

Some  of  the  researchers  who 
are  gay  have  made  it  explicit  that 
they  are  involved  in  this  research 
because  they  want  to  prove  that 
gay  behaviors  are  not  “unnatural,” 
or  “crimes  against  nature,”  nor — if 
their  sexual  orientation  has  a  bio¬ 


logical  foundation — is  it  their 
“fault”  that  they  are  gay.  Yet  posing 
the  question  of  what  causes  indi¬ 
viduals  to  be  lesbian  or  gay  exem¬ 
plifies  homophobia  itself  by  imply¬ 
ing  that  heterosexuality,  because  it 
predominates,  is  more  “natural”  or 
“normal,”  and  that  homosexuality 
therefore  represents  a  “problem”  in 
need  of  a  “solution.”  Since  gay 
behaviors  have  been  recorded  in 
virtually  all  known  cultures,  they 
must  be  both  as  normal  and  as 
natural  human  orientations  as  het¬ 
erosexual  activities. 

Social  Uses  of  the  "Biological" 

In  our  society  people  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  discrimination  precisely 
on  the  basis  of  biology  (for  exam¬ 
ple  due  to  sex,  or  skin  color)  as  well 
as  because  of  differences  that  are 
cultural  (such  as  ethnicity  or  reli¬ 
gion).  An  examination  of  the 
African  American  and  women’s 
movements  amply  demonstrates 
incidences  where  focusing  on  dif¬ 
ferences  in  biology  have  been  used 


to  further  oppression  rather  than 
secure  liberation.  American  slavery 
was  rationalized  on  biological 
grounds,  as  was  the  Nazi  persecu¬ 
tion  of  Jews. 

Indeed,  in  1539  the  theologian 
Sebastian  Munster  based  his  anti- 
Semitism  explicitly  on  imagined 
physical  attributes;  “you  Jews”  he 
wrote,  “have  a  peculiar  color  of  face 
different  from  the  form  and  figure 
of  other  men.”  Unfortunately,  these 
old  ideas  still  persist.  Before  Romer 
the  Federal  Sixth  Court  of  Appeals 
upheld  a  Cincinnati  referendum 
denying  homosexuals  “protected 
status”  against  discrimination,  say¬ 
ing  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  a 
law  shielding  a  minority  from  dis¬ 
crimination  where  they  are  “defined 
by  subjective  and  unapparent  char¬ 
acteristics  such  as  innate  desires, 
drives  and  thoughts....  Many 
homosexuals  successfully  conceal 
their  orientation....  Homosexuals 
generally  are  not  identifiable  ‘on 
sight’....”  Does  this  mean  that  it’s 
OK  to  discriminate  against 
Mormons,  Baptists,  or  Pentecostals 
waiting  for  the  rapture? 

Sexual  orientation,  like  any 
other  human  behavior,  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  complex  and  variable 
ways  which  are  undoubtedly  influ¬ 
enced  by  both  biological  and  soci¬ 
etal  factors.  Since  we  are  biological 
organisms,  of  course,  virtually 
everything  we  do  has  some  biolog¬ 
ical  components.  But  seeking  a 
definitive  basis  of  homosexuality 
in  genetics  risks  oversimplifying 
our  view  of  human  behaviors,  and 
ultimately  of  our  world. 
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Genetic  Fixation 

“At  last  we  will  know  what  it 
truly  means  to  be  human,”  exulted 
biologist  James  Watson  (who 
received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  his 
work  for  discovering  the  DNA 
double  helix),  as  if  Shakespeare,  for 
example,  had  no  inkling.  The 
media  is  currently  filled  with  a 
revival  of  earlier  biodeterminist 
arguments  attributing  a  wide 
range  of  physiological,  psychologi¬ 
cal,  and  social  characteristics  to 
genetics.  Reports  claim  that  a  host 
of  disparate  behaviors — the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  shopping,  environmental¬ 
ism,  even  the  propensity  to  be 
raped — arise  from  genetic  config¬ 
uration,  as  implausible  as  these 
may  sound. 

It  appears  that  this  attempt  to 
“geneticize”  social  activities  and 
behaviors  is  a  manifestation  of  our 
society’s  unwillingness  to  deal 
directly  with  social  problems  by 
mounting  appropriate  remedial 
social  programs. 


What  Does  the  Science  Say? 

The  studies,  to  which  people 
usually  refer,  to  support  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  “gay  gene”  do  not  offer  a 
clear  conclusion.  The  most  fre¬ 
quently  cited  one  was  published  in 
1993  by  Hamer  and  his  colleagues 
at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  They  examined  DNA  sam¬ 
ples  from  men  who  self-identified 
as  gay  and  other  gay  family  mem¬ 
bers.  They  claimed  to  have  found  a 
DNA  segment,  called  a  “marker,” 
which  correlates  with  sexual  orien¬ 
tation — but  only  in  two-thirds  of 


the  men.  Hamer’s  group  did  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  check  out 
whether  any  of  the  straight  men  in 
these  families  shared  the  marker. 

Hamer’s  study  is  significantly 
compromised  by  his  definition  of 
who  is  “gay,”  using  an  extremely 
conservative  estimate  for  the 
prevalence  of  homosexuality 
among  American  men,  2  percent. 
If  one  used  instead  the  common¬ 
ly  accepted  estimate  of  5-10  per¬ 
cent,  the  statistical  significance  of 


his  results  would  be  severely 
reduced  or  would  vanish. 
However,  there  is  a  large  popula¬ 
tion  of  American  men  who  have 
sexual  relations  with  other  males 
but  do  not  identify  as  gay,  as  well 
as  numerous  men  who  identify  as 
gay  or  bisexual  and  have  had  sex¬ 
ual  relationships  or  marriages 
with  women — and  have  some¬ 
times  even  fathered  children. 

We  also  need  to  be  aware 
the  federal  Office  of  Research 
Integrity  is  investigating  Hamer’s 


study  because  one  of  his  coll¬ 
aborators  has  alleged  that 
the  research  team  suppressed  data 
which  would  have  weakened  the  sta¬ 
tistical  significance  of  its  findings. 

A  Canadian  researcher  has 
reported  his  inability  to  replicate 
Hamer’s  results  but  Hamer  himself 
has  published  another  study  claim¬ 
ing  to  reproduce  these  conclusions 
(only  finding  the  marker  within  a 
smaller  percentage  of  gay  men, 
however). 

Although  Hamer  was  recently 
quoted  as  saying  “there  is  no  ‘gay 
gene’  and  I’ve  never  thought  there 
was.  Genes  play  a  role  and  there  is 
probably  more  than  one  of  them 
and  other  factors  as  well,”  this  state¬ 
ment  backpedals  from  his  tri¬ 
umphant  1993  claims  of  having 
found  “the  first  concrete  evidence 
that  ‘gay  genes’  really  do  exist,”  made 
extensively  in  the  print  media  and  as 
a  featured  guest  on  “Nightline”  and 
“The  MacNeil/Lehrer  News  Hour.” 

None  of  the  results  of  any  of 
these  studies  support  the  claim 
that  any  one  gene  can  determine 
sexual  orientation. 

Another  claim  for  a  biological 
link  to  homosexuality  was  made  in 
1991  by  the  neurophysiologist 
Simon  LeVay,  who  concluded  that 
a  specific  structure  in  the  brain  is 
smaller  in  gay  men  than  in  straight 
ones,  more  like  the  size  seen  in  het¬ 
erosexual  women  (although  he 
had  no  evidence  whatsoever 
regarding  the  sexual  orientation  of 
the  women  whose  brains  he  exam¬ 
ined).  LeVay ’s  study  utilized  the 
brains  of  corpses,  who  were  cate- 
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gorized  by  sexual  orientation  on  the  basis  of  circumstantial  evidence.  All  of 
the  “gay  men”  in  LeVay’s  study  had  died  of  AIDS;  the  disease  is  known  to 
sometimes  affect  brain  structure,  and  the  wide  variety  of  drugs  and  thera¬ 
peutic  regimes  these  people  have  undergone  also  introduce  confounding  fac¬ 
tors.  Amazingly,  some  of  the  study’s  “gay”  cadavers  had  larger  structures  than 
in  the  “straight”  ones,  so  that  upon  inspection  there  would  be  no  basis  for 
deciding  whether  a  given  corpse  had  been  “gay”  or  “straight”  when  alive. 

Twin  Studies 

Studies  of  twins  and  other  siblings  have  been  relied  on  for  additional  argu¬ 
ments  that  there  is  a  biological  basis  to  sexual  orientation.  The  best  known 
study,  by  Michael  Bailey  and  Richard  Pillard,  found  that  for  adoptive  and  non¬ 
twin  brothers  in  their  sample  about  10  percent  were  both  gay,  a  rate  which  is 
often  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  homosexuals  in  the  population. 
According  to  their  data,  the  rate  of  homosexuality  among  fraternal  twins  was 
22  percent ,  and  52  percent  for  identical  twins  . 

Identical  twins,  of  course,  have  exactly  the  same  genetic  makeup,  so  at  first 
glance  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  homosexuality  is  five  times  higher  among 
identical  twins  than  non-twins  would  seem  to  support  a  genetic  basis  to  sex¬ 
ual  orientation.  However,  the  finding  that  fraternal  twins  of  gay  men  (who 
biologically  are  the  same  as  brothers  born  in  separate  pregnancies)  were 
found  to  be  roughly  twice  as  likely  to  be  gay  as  other  biological  brothers  indi¬ 


cates  that  environmental  factors 
probably  play  an  important  role  in 
sexual  orientation.  Much  of  the 
world  thinks  of  identical  twins  as 
being  the  “same”  and  treats  them 
accordingly,  and  these  twins  often 
share  intense  feelings  of  sameness. 
Thus,  it  might  not  be  surprising 
that  an  even  higher  portion  among 
identical  twins  would  exhibit  simi¬ 
lar  behaviors.  Catholicism  runs  in 
families  too,  but  is  unlikely  to  be 
biological. 

Homophobia — which  is  clearly 
an  environmental  factor — proba¬ 
bly  distorted  Bailey  and  Pillard’s 
sample.  The  researchers  did  not 
study  a  random  sample  of  men. 
The  participants  “were  recruited 
through  advertisements  placed  in 
gay  publications.”  Thus,  all  of  the 
study  participants  read  gay  period¬ 
icals  and  probably  were,  to  some 
degree,  open  about  their  sexuality. 
In  addition,  the  ads  asked  readers 
about  their  brothers;  although  the 
ads  wanted  gay  men  to  call  in 
regardless  of  the  brother’s  sexual 
orientation,  readers  with  gay 
brothers  would  be  more  likely  to 
participate  than  men  with  straight 
brothers  if  the  straight  brothers 
were  homophobic  or  if  the  gay 
ones  were  not  “out”  to  their  fami¬ 
lies.  Since  so  many  people  already 
believe  that  homosexuality  is 
genetic,  a  straight  man  who  has  a 
gay  twin  who  has  read  the  ad — 
especially  a  gay  identical  twin — 
will  feel  that  his  own  sexual  orien¬ 
tation  is  suspect.  He  may  be  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  study,  and  refuse  to 
participate  in  it.  Conversely,  if 
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identical  twins  are  both  gay 
and  “out”  they  might  find 
the  study  interesting  and  be 
eager  to  volunteer. 

So  What? 

The  potential  for  mis¬ 
chief  in  relying  on  these 
studies  and  the  potential  for 
misuse  if  a  gay  gene  ever 
were  found,  is  substantial.  One  cover  story  in  The 
Advocate  had  the  subtitle  “Once  a  Gay  Gene  is  Found, 
Can  Gene  ‘Therapy’  Be  Far  Behind?”  Although  both  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  take  the  view  that  homosexuali¬ 
ty  is  not  an  illness  and  that  trying  to  change  a  person’s 
sexual  orientation  would  be  wrong,  it  is  clear  that  the 
idea  of  using  a  marker  or  gene  to  predict  which  male 
fetuses  are  gay  for  purposes  of  terminating  such  preg¬ 
nancies,  or  to  subject  young  boys  to  “remedial”  educa¬ 


tion,  reprogramming  or 
other  so-called  “therapies” 
will  inevitably  be  voiced. 

“Homosexuality  is  a  dis¬ 
ability  and  if  people  wish  to 
have  it  eliminated  before 
they  have  children — because 
they  wish  to  have  grandchil¬ 
dren  or  for  other  reasons — 
I  do  not  see  any  moral  objec¬ 
tion  for  using  genetic  engineering  to  limit  this  particu¬ 
lar  trend.  It  would  be  like  correcting  many  other  condi¬ 
tions  such  as  infertility  or  multiple  sclerosis.”  These  are 
not  the  words  of  some  Neo-Nazi  propagandist  or  mad 
scientist,  but  the  former  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Lord  Jakobovits,  in  1993. 

We  need  to  keep  our  eyes  on  the  real  social  issue 
behind  all  of  the  interest  in  the  gay  gene — homophobia 
and  societal  discrimination.  Regardless  of  the  extent  to 
which  biology  influences  one’s  sexual  identity,  lesbians, 


[P]osing  the  question  of  what  causes 
individuals  to  be  lesbian  or  gay  exemplifies 

I  >iK  f  1  a  ,! 

homophobia  itself  by  implying  that  hetero¬ 
sexuality...  is  more  "natural"  or  "normal," 
and  that  homosexuality  therefore  repre¬ 
sents  a  "problem"  in  need  of  a  "solution." 
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gays,  and  bisexuals  should  be  afforded  protection 
against  the  discrimination  based  on  their  sexual  orien¬ 
tation.  It  is  naive  to  think  that  a  biological  explanation 
of  homosexuality  would  provide  a  quick  technological 
fix  for  the  social  problem  of  discrimination.  Only  social 
and  political  remedies  will  counter  unjust  and  unequal 
treatment  of  people. 

Biology  is  not  the  issue.  Society  at  present  protects 
people  against  discrimination  for  behaviors  which  are 
not  biological.  Whether  people’s  differentiation  is  cul¬ 
tural  (such  as  religious)  or  purely  the  result  of  choice 
(such  as  marital  status  or  political  affiliation,  protected 
in  many  jurisdictions,  or  religious  conversion,  protected 
in  all),  genetic  predisposition  is  not  necessary  to  create 
these  legal  protections.  Would  anyone  seriously  argue 
that  the  anti-discrimination  statutes  should  protect,  for 
example,  a  person  born  of  a  Jewish  mother  but  not  one 
who  converts  to  Judaism?  Certainly  “born-again 
Christians,”  who  lately  have  claimed  they  are  being  dis¬ 
criminated  against,  ought  to  recognize  the  validity  of 
choice  as  a  basis  for  one’s  whole  persona. 

The  scientific  argument  for  a  biological  basis  for  sex¬ 
ual  orientation  remains  weak.  The  political  argument 
that  if  we  can  establish  a  genetic  foundation  we  will  bol¬ 
ster  gay  pride  or  prevent  homophobic  bigotry  runs 
counter  to  our  experience.  The  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual 
community  does  not  need  to  have  its  “deviance”  tolerat¬ 
ed  because  its  members  were  born  “that  way”  and  “can¬ 
not  help  it.”  Rather,  society  must  recognize  the  validity 
of  lesbian,  gay  and  bisexual  lifestyles.  We  need  an  end  to 
discrimination,  and  an  acceptance  of  all  human  beings. 
We  need  to  celebrate  diversity,  whatever  its  origins. 
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Evita 

Lyrics  by  11m  Rice 

Music  by  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber 

Directed  by  Alan  Parker 


Descending  a  Staircase 


Reviewed  by  Patrick  Horrigan 


For  years  all  I  wanted  was  for  Barbra  Streisand  to  play  Eva  Peron  in  the  film  version  of 
Evita,  the  late-70s  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber/Tim  Rice  rock  opera  about  the  life  and  death 
of  world-historical  diva  Eva  Peron.  But  I  see  now  why  Madonna  is  so  right  for  the  part. 
Most  critics  complain  that  Madonna  is  a  bad  actor.  Good  or  bad,  however,  I  can  never 
take  my  eyes  off  of  her  when  she’s  on  screen  (the  same  is  true  for  me  with  Meryl  Streep. 
In  most  of  her  15  previous  films,  Madonna’s  acting  is  what  I  would  call  not  “bad”  but, 
rather,  noticeably  reserved,  fascinatingly  blank,  and  this  ends  up  working  to  her  advan¬ 
tage  like  never  before  in  Evita. 


Eva  Peron  rose  to  international  political  prominence 
when  her  husband,  Juan  Peron,  became  president  of 
Argentina  in  1946;  she  died  of  cancer  in  1952  at  the  age 
of  33,  by  then  a  secular  saint  to  many  of  her  country¬ 
men.  As  Eva  Peron,  another  reputedly  bad  actress  (she 
had  a  brief  career  in  films  before  meeting  Peron), 
Madonna  is  playing  someone  like  herself  whose  mag¬ 
netism  and  popularity  defy  rational  explanation  and 
baffle  her  critics,  a  “superstar”  who  serves  as  the  passive 
repository  for  all  her  followers’  inarticulate  longings  and 
broken-heartedness. 

"Image  Follows  Sound" 

In  many  ways,  Evita  is  a  classic  Hollywood  musical, 
an  alchemical  transformation  of  the  very  real  into  the 


ideal  through  the  agency  of  music  and  movement. 
Director  Alan  Parker,  whose  other  musical  films  include 
Fame  (1980)  and  The  Commitments  (1991),  has  con¬ 
ceived  of  the  film  primarily  in  musical  terms,  letting 
Rice’s  lyrics  and  Lloyd  Webber’s  music  determine  the 
structure  of  images  and  the  overall  tone.  Evita  is  one  of 
the  few  Lloyd  Webber  musicals  I  find  interesting 
because  its  edgy,  somewhat  unsavory  subject  matter 
acts  as  an  antidote  to  the  composer’s  repetitive, 
too-easily-digestible,  though  at  times  inescapable 
melodies.  The  sweet-and-sour  taste  of  the  music  is 
matched  by  Parker’s  frequent  use  of  montage,  with  its 
funky  alternation  between  explosions,  earthquakes,  and 
street  violence  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  the  elements  of 
a  Cinderella  story  on  the  other  (in  one  of  the  film’s 


most  beautifully  choreographed 
scenes,  Peron’s  inaugural  ball,  Eva 
sings  to  a  dancing  partner,  “my 
story’s  quite  usual — local  girl 
makes  good,  weds  famous  man”). 
The  production,  shot  partly  on 
location  in  Buenos  Aires  and  in 
parts  of  Budapest  that  still  evoke 
1940s  Buenos  Aires,  is  squarely 
realistic,  featuring  thousands  of 
extras,  period  sets  and  costumes, 
and  atmosphere  thick  with  smoke 
and  amber  light.  No  one  in  the 
audience  with  whom  I  saw  Evita 
snickered,  as  young  audiences  tend 
to  do  nowadays,  at  that  crucial  first 
moment  when  an  actor  in  the 
film — Antonio  Banderas  in  this 
instance,  sexy  as  usual  and  sharp  as 
a  tack  in  the  role  of  the  narrator 


Che — opened  his  mouth  to  sing, 
because  Parker  and  his  actors  have 
approached  their  work  with  direct¬ 
ness  and  earnestness. 

But  it’s  Madonna  who  makes 
Evita  transcendent.  The  produc¬ 
tion  is  mounted  to  serve  her  per¬ 
formance  in  the  ways  that  movie 
musicals  used  to  revolve  around 
their  female  stars.  Notice,  for 
example,  all  the  shots  of  Madonna 
ascending  and  descending  a  stair¬ 
case  while  singing  (remember  the 
climax  of  Hello,  Dolly! — Dolly  Levi 
descends  a  staircase  and  sings, 
along  with  that  queer  chorus  of 
handsome,  unmarried  men,  musi¬ 
cal  theater’s  most  famous  hymn  to 
the  Diva).  The  device  epitomizes 
what  makes  musicals  special:  here, 


reversing  the  usual  hierarchy  of 
image  over  sound,  image  follows 
sound  as  the  airborne  feeling  that 
comes  from  the  inherent  move¬ 
ment  of  music  inspires  the  luxuri¬ 
ous  movement  of  the  camera  from 
one  level  to  another;  the  effect  is 
one  of  total  possibility,  of  breaking 
bounds,  of  moving  not  just  from 
one  physical  level  to  another,  but 
from  one  psychological  “level” — 
one  identity — to  another. 

Evita  calls  to  mind  classic  musi¬ 
cals  in  other  ways  too.  In  a  scene 
that  evokes  Judy  Garland’s  famous 
performance  of  “The  Trolley  Song” 
from  Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis  as  well  as 
a  host  of  other  musical  numbers 
performed  on  moving  vehicles  in 
earlier  musicals,  Madonna  as  Eva 
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sings  several  of  the  lines  of  “What’s 
New  Buenos  Aires,”  the  song  mark¬ 
ing  her  exuberant  trip  to  the  “Big 
Apple”  as  she  calls  it,  while  riding  a 
bus  through  the  heart  of  town. 
And  like  many  musical  heroines 
before  her,  Madonna,  always  a 
master  of  disguise,  puts  on  100  dif¬ 
ferent  outfits,  one  more  “vogue” 
than  the  next. 

Now  and  then  Madonna  strains 
to  hit  her  loudest  and  highest 
notes,  but  her  vocal  abilities  don’t 
spoil  her  performance  the  way,  for 


example,  Audrey  Hepburn’s  voice 
(though  partly  dubbed  by  a  better 
singer)  damaged  her  performance 
in  My  Fair  Lady.  In  fact,  what  I  like 
best  about  Madonna’s  voice  in  this 
film  are  all  those  moments  where 
the  strain  is  evident — places 
where  she  breathes  heavily  or 
quickly  runs  out  of  breath,  uneasi¬ 
ly  shifting  from  one  register  to 
another,  especially  toward  the  end 
of  the  film  when  Eva  becomes  ill. 
There’s  often  a  tremulous,  tearful 
sobbing  in  Madonna’s  voice — 


nothing  operatic,  just  the  weary 
sound  of  vulnerability  breaking 
the  delicate  surface,  of  lightness 
suddenly,  momentarily,  gaining 
body  and  shadow.  It’s  one  of  the 
things  that  makes  Madonna  lov¬ 
able  as  a  singer,  that  makes  all 
divas  lovable,  and  it  helps  give  her 
performance  in  Evita  the  com¬ 
plexity  necessary  to  explain,  if 
only  by  the  slightest  suggestion, 
why  Eva  Peron  was  the  beloved  of 
so  many  people.  It’s  worth  com¬ 
paring  Patti  LuPone’s  1979 
Broadway  Eva  with  Madonna’s 
Eva;  LuPone  is  much  more  suave¬ 
ly  in  control  of  her  voice  and  can 
do  more  with  it  than  Madonna, 
but  LuPone  lacks  what  I  think  are 
the  much-needed  waif-like  vocal 
and  acting  qualities  that  Madonna 
brings  to  the  part. 

Besides  vulnerability,  the  air 
that  Madonna  most  exudes 
throughout  Evita  is  sweetness 
(people  who  think  of  Madonna 
mainly  as  a  sexual  provocateur 
should  pay  attention  to  this).  For 
much  of  the  film,  she  smiles 
benevolently — shaking  hands 
with  officials,  embracing  little  girls 
and  teenage  boys,  fawning  over 
babies  and  puppy  dogs,  childishly 
hugging  Juan  Peron  (played  by 
Jonathan  Pryce).  In  one  of  the 
film’s  most  magical,  dream-like 
moments,  Peron  escorts  Eva  by 
the  hand  from  a  reception  hall  to 
the  balcony  of  the  capitol,  the 
Casa  Rosada,  to  give  her  famous 
“Don’t  Cry  For  Me  Argentina” 
speech.  The  soundtrack  at  this 
point  consists  primarily  of  an 
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orchestral  version  of  the  song, 
while  all  other  sounds  (cheering, 
applause)  are  muted.  Madonna 
smiles  now  as  if  she  were  a  young 
bride  escorted  by  her  father  up  the 
isle  into  the  waiting  arms  of  her 
Prince  Charming.  It  felt  to  me  as  if 
the  scene  had  been  shot  in  slow 
motion,  even  thought  it  wasn’t. 

This  is  where  Madonna’s  life 
story  and  Eva  Peron’s  blend  most 
powerfully.  By  all  accounts, 
Madonna  wanted  this  part  badly, 
and  she  campaigned  strenuously 
to  get  it.  She  trained  hard  with  a 
vocal  coach  and  tango  instructor, 
calmly  endured  the  early  months 
of  a  pregnancy  so  as  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  film’s  shooting  sched¬ 
ule  (meanwhile,  mainstream  jour¬ 
nalists  and  sometimes  even 
Madonna  herself  tried  to  eclipse 
the  artistic  importance  of  what  she 
was  doing  in  making  Evita  by  dis¬ 
cussing  her  impending  mother¬ 
hood  as  the  “real”  achievement  of 
her  career),  and  sought  on  her  own 
initiative  Argentine  government 
officials  and  people  who  knew  Eva 


Peron  as  part  of  her  own  research 
for  the  film.  She  and  Alan  Parker 
even  talked  Argentine  president 
Carlos  Menem  into  giving  his  per¬ 
mission  to  film  the  Casa  Rosada 
balcony  scene  on  location  in 
Buenos  Aires.  (Madonna  then, 
however,  characterized  Menem 
unflatteringly  in  the  November 
1996  issue  of  Vanity  Fair  as  lecher¬ 
ous,  even  queer:  “I  noticed  that 
two  men  followed  Menem  every¬ 
where,  catering  to  his  every  need. 
They  seemed  to  be  completely  in 
love  with  the  president.  They  had 
very  bad  hairdos  and  kept  eyeing 
me  suspiciously.  I  caught  Menem 
looking  at  my  bra  strap,  which  was 
showing  ever  so  slightly.  He  con¬ 
tinued  doing  this  throughout  the 
evening  with  his  piercing  eyes,  and 
when  I  caught  him  staring,  his  eyes 
stayed  with  mine.”)  In  the  end,  it 
seems,  Madonna  got  everything 
she  wished  for,  and  her  perfor¬ 
mance  bespeaks  her  elation  at 
every  moment. 

Evita,  then,  becomes  as  much 
the  apotheosis  of  Madonna  as  it 


There's  often  a  tremulous, 
tearful  sobbing  in 
Madonna's  voice-nothing 
operatic,  just  the  weary 
sound  of  vulnerability 
breaking  the  delicate 
surface,  of  lightness 
suddenly,  momentarily, 
gaining  body  and  shadow. 


is  another  telling  of  the  myth  of 
Eva  Peron.  If  you  never  forget  that 
you’re  watching  Madonna  on 
screen  and  not  Eva  Peron  (most 
critics  find  fault  with  this  aspect  of 
the  film,  I  don’t — when  have  you 
forgotten  that  you  were  watching 
Marlon  Brando  in  one  of  his 
films?),  that  only  adds  to  the 
heightening  effect  of  the  film. 
Every  musical  achieves  a  peculiarly 
heightened  sense  of  reality  or  else 
it  looks  and  feels  insincere.  In  the 
end,  Madonna’s  performance  helps 
save  Evita  from  being  the  irrele¬ 
vancy  it  might  have  been  and 
transforms  it,  instead,  into  some¬ 
thing  very  much  alive  and  strange¬ 
ly  moving.  That,  apparently,  is  how 
Eva  Peron  appeared  to  her  follow¬ 
ers  after  her  death. 

Patrick  Horrigan  is  a  university 
English  teacher  on  Long  Island.  He 
lives  in  New  York  City. 
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Bound  is  a  film  that  bends  gender  and  genre  conven¬ 
tions:  a  parody  of  the  gangster  film  in  which  a  lesbian 
butch-femme  couple  heists  two  million  dollars  from  the 
mob.  The  classic  gangster  film  is  about  the  hero  as  out¬ 
law — or,  in  the  case  of  its  “mafia”  variant,  mobster — 
.who  gains  money  and  social  power  by  illicit  means: 
gambling,  racketeering  and  the  like.  While  the  gangster 
genre  depicts  the  hierarchy  of  class  society  being  over¬ 
turned  by  criminal  activity  and  violence,  it  tends  to  rein¬ 
force  traditional  hierarchies  of  gender.  The  gangsters  are 
men  and  they’re  the  ones  shooting  and  looting  in  bars 
and  gambling  halls;  women  are  wives  or  molls  and  usu¬ 
ally  stay  at  the  periphery  of  the  film’s  action,  that  is,  in 
the  bedroom.  The  gangster’s  heterosexual  masculinity  is 
secured  by  his  social  bonds  with  other  men  and  his  sex¬ 
ual  bonds  with  women.  Bound  differs  from  the  classic 
mob  film  and  recent  remakes  such  as  Goodfellows  and 
Millers  Crossing  in  that  its  protagonists  are  lesbians,  and 
the  law  they  subvert  is  that  of  conventional  heterosexu¬ 
ality.  The  familiar  duo  of  the  gangster  and  his  moll  is 
displaced  by  the  lesbian  butch-femme  couple.  Violet  and 
Corky’s  playful  and  exaggerated  roles  parody  the  fixed 
symbolic  order  of  the  mafia  in  which  men  are  men, 
women  are  women  and  heterosexuality  is  unquestioned. 

A  Bond  of  Trust 

Bound  represents  the  butch-femme  couple  as  the  ideal  of  partners  in 
crime.  Violet  (the  femme,  played  by  Jennifer  Tilly)  and  Corky  (the  butch, 
played  by  Gina  Gershon)  succeed  to  the  degree  that  they  function  successful¬ 
ly  as  a  couple.  Each  woman  brings  brains  and  body  to  the  pair:  Violet,  an 
exaggerated  femininity  and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  use  it;  Corky,  an  insid¬ 
er’s  knowledge  of  gangster  psychology  and  the  instincts  to  play  the  boys’  fast- 
talking,  underhanded  game.  The  two  are  bonded  by  “trust” — Corky’s  term 
for  the  dynamic  between  partners  in  crime  that  implies  mutual  risk,  shared 
power,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  other.  Heterosexuality,  in  Bound,  has 
none  of  this  mutuality.  At  one  point,  Violet  helps  her  mobster  boyfriend 
Ceasar  (Joe  Pantoliano)  evade  the  cops  (she  lives  with  him  for  money,  not 
love).  When  Ceasar  calls  their  efforts  “teamwork,”  the  joke’s  on  him,  because 


the  audience  knows  that  the  les¬ 
bians  are  the  film’s  dynamic  duo. 
Bound  comes  close  to  suggesting 
that  the  mobsters  lose  because  of 
their  homophobia.  While  Violet 
and  Corky’s  intimacy  enables  them 
to  function  as  a  team,  the  men  are 
constantly  watching  their  backs  to 
guard  against  being  double 
crossed — or  “fucked,”  as  they  put 
it — by  other  men. 

Seduction 

From  the  film’s  opening  scenes, 
the  gender  conventions  of  the  gang¬ 
ster  film  are  established,  only  to  be 
overturned.  Violet  enters  an  eleva¬ 
tor  with  Ceasar,  and  escaping  his 
notice,  glances  flirtatiously  at  the 
tough  woman  who  shares  the  eleva¬ 
tor  with  them.  Just  out  of  prison  for 
mob  activity,  Corky  has  been  hired 
to  do  repair  work  on  the  apartment 
next  to  Ceasar  and  Violet’s.  As  the 
couple  exits  the  elevator,  the  camera 
follows  Corky’s  gaze,  as  Violet 
flaunts  her  stockinged  legs  and 
miniskirt-clothed  behind  as  she 
moves  down  the  hallway.  The  gang¬ 
ster’s  prerogative  of  looking  is 
usurped  by  the  butch,  entranced  by 
the  mysterious  moll. 

According  to  feminist  film  crit¬ 
ics,  the  enigma  of  the  feminine 
woman,  the  femme  fatale  of  film 
noir,  incites  in  the  male  viewer  the 
desire  to  know  and  control  her 
otherness.  But  in  Bound,  it’s  a 
butch  who’s  looking,  and  at  issue  is 
the  ambiguity  of  sexuality — is  this 
moll  straight  or  femme? — rather 
than  the  otherness  of  woman.  Like 
the  camera,  the  audience  has 
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Gina  Gershon 


Bound  differs  from  the  classic 
mob  film  and  recent  remakes 
such  as  Coodfellows  and 
Miller's  Crossing  in  that  its 
protagonists  are  lesbians,  and 
the  law  they  subvert  is  that  of 
conventional  heterosexuality. 


Corky’s  eyes,  and  we,  too,  can 
watch  the  display  of  femininity,  or 
identify  with  Violet  in  the  pleasure 
of  playing  it  up  to  be  watched.. .or 
both  at  once,  as  I  did,  flirting  as  the 
hyper-femme,  and  being  taken  by 
her  charms  as  well. 

Violet  becomes  still  more  myste¬ 
rious  as  Corky  fixes  plumbing  and 
plasters  walls  in  the  apartment  next 
door,  to  the  sounds  of  Violet  having 
sex  with  Ceasar  and  his  fellow  mob¬ 
sters.  The  sequence  of  curiosity,  flir¬ 
tation,  and  seduction  that  follows 
between  the  two  women  shows  the 
moll  to  be  a  lesbian,  and  plays  out 
the  roles  of  butch  and  femme  with 
pure  theatricality.  Violet  watches 
Corky  at  work  on  the  apartment 
and  proclaims  she  is  “so  in  awe  of 
people  who  can  fix  things”  in  a 
voice  as  stereotypically  feminine  as 
that  of  Marilyn  Monroe  or  Betty 
Boop.  In  this  home  repair  sequence 
that  leads  to  seduction,  hands  are 
the  signifier  of  the  phallic  power  of 
the  butch.  Violet,  in  her  tribute  to 
handymen,  recalls  that  her  father’s 
hands  were  “like  magic.”  Later, 
when  Corky  retrieves  an  earring 


that  Violet  dropped  down  the  sink, 
the  camera  lingers  on  the  butch 
woman’s  strong  hands  at  work  with 
the  (yes,  dripping  pipes),  hands  that 
are  eroticized  in  the  sex  scene  that 
follows.  The  audience  sees  Corky’s 
muscled  arm  down  to  the  wrist 
(and  knows  her  hand  is  up  Violet’s 
dress)  as  Violet  begs  her  not  to  “take 
her  hand  away”  when  Corky  dis¬ 
covers  that  Violet  staged  the  lost 
earring  in  order  to  seduce  her. 

Playing  with  Gender 

Once  the  two  women  are 
together,  Corky  is  bothered  by 
what  she  sees  as  the  duplicity  of 
Violet’s  position:  a  lesbian  who 
sleeps  with  men.  But  in  their  con¬ 
versations,  Violet  makes  parallels 
between  their  respective  positions 
vis  a  vis  the  patriarchal,  masculine 
culture  of  the  mob.  Violet’s  retort 
“I  think  we’re  more  alike  than 
you’d  care  to  admit”  suggests  that 
the  butch  who  makes  like  a  mob¬ 
ster  and  the  moll  who  sleeps  with 
him  simply  use  different  strategies 
to  gain  power  in  a  world  where 
privileges  are  held  by  men.  The 


roles  played  out  by  Violet  and 
Corky  resemble  lesbian  perfor¬ 
mance  theorist  Sue  Ellen  Case’s 
schema  of  butch-femme  positions. 
Whereas  the  butch  openly  displays 
the  phallic  power  she  appropriates, 
the  femme  covers  hers  with  the 
garb  of  womanliness.  Both  are  per¬ 
formances  in  which  gender  is  tried 
on  and  played  up.  But  the  point  is 
not  that  butch  and  femme  play 
with  the  “real”  gender  positions  of 
man  and  woman.  Rather,  the  per¬ 
formances  of  butch  and  femme 
show  that  the  empress  is  always- 
already  wearing  a  dress,  that  there 
is  no  gender  apart  from  roles. 

In  Bound,  Violet  and  Corky’s 
distance  from  heterosexual  gender 
conventions  allows  them  to  use 
roles  to  their  strategic  advantage. 
Since  gender  is  so  naturalized, 
those  who  are  still  inside  the  ideol¬ 
ogy — that  gangsters  are  men,  that 
femininity  is  dumb  (and  straight, 
at  least  in  women) — won’t  suspect 
a  thing.  When  Violet  witnesses  her 
boyfriend  and  his  cronies  extort 
two  million  dollars  from  their  fel¬ 
low  mobster  Shelley,  and  then 
murder  the  man,  she  tells  Corky 
she  wants  “out”  of  the  mob.  The 
two  concoct  a  plan  to  get  the 
money  and  run  on  the  evening 
when  Gino  Marzoni,  head  of  the 
Chicago  mafia,  comes  to  Ceasar 
and  Violet’s  apartment  to  pick  it 
up.  By  tricking  Ceasar  into  think¬ 
ing  that  Gino’s  son  Johnny  took 
the  money,  Corky  and  Violet  can 
escape  unsuspected.  Their  plot 
turns  on  Violet’s  ability  to  manip¬ 
ulate  Ceasar  and  the  other  mob- 
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sters  with  her  femininity,  by  playing  dumb  and  straight. 

The  moll,  in  the  classic  gangster  film,  is  either  an 
accessory  to  the  gangster,  subject  to  his  abuse,  or  she  is 
the  femme  fatale  who  uses  her  femininity  as  bait  and 
exercises  power  through  the  sexual  control  of  men.  Both 
molls  have  appeared  in  recent  remakes  of  the  gangster 
film.  Olive  Shreiner  (also  played  by  Tilly)  is  a  chorus  girl 
pushed  around  by  her  mobster  boyfriend  in  Woody 
Allen’s  recent  Bullets  Over  Broadway.  Though  Olive 
protests — mouthing  off  and  making  a  scene — she 
winds  up  dead  halfway  through  the  film,  caught  in  the 
crossfire  of  the  gangsters.  Verna  Birnbaum  of  Miller's 
Crossing  is  the  second  type  of  moll,  the  mysterious, 
duplicitous  femme  fatale.  She  sets  two  gangsters  in  the 
same  family  against  each  other  by  sleeping  with  both  of 
them,  reconfiguring  mob  alliances  by  her  subtle  exercise 
of  power.  Both  moll  characters  perform  feminine 
stereotypes,  Olive  the  loud,  working  class  woman  in 


trashy  clothes  and  too  much  make-up,  Verna  the  cold¬ 
blooded  bitch  who  tells  the  men  who  cross  her  to  “drop 
dead.”  A  feminist  viewer  like  me  can  find  pleasure  in 
watching  such  hyper-feminine  displays,  taking  them  as 
parodies  that  reveal  femininity  “itself”  to  be  a  set  of  cul¬ 
tural  fictions.  But  Olive  and  Verna  remain  in  character 
and  do  not  share  in  my  irony. 

Lesbians  Who  Kill 

Violet,  the  moll-as-femme,  moves  in  and  out  of 
character,  self-consciously  playing  a  role:  Violet  fabri¬ 
cates  heterosexual  womanliness  for  Ceasar,  Shelley  and 
Johnny — as  when  she  croons  to  Ceasar,  “poor  boy,  has 
to  work  so-o  hard” — then  shares  the  scam  with  her  girl¬ 
friend,  marveling  at  how  easily  the  men  are  duped,  how 
they  fall  for  “anything  in  heels.”  In  watching  Violet,  I 
thought  of  May,  the  femme  character  in  the  Split 
Britches  production  Lesbians  Who  Kill.  Dressed  in 
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In  its  non-stop  camp,  Lesbians  Who  Kill 
shows  up  Bound's  limitations:  Bound  works 
as  a  campy  parody  of  the  gangster  film,  but 
it  doesn't  go  all  the  way. 


gangster  and  moll  drag,  wielding  a  gun  like  it  were  a  sex 
toy,  May  and  her  butch  June  act  out  a  string  of  roles.  At 
one  point,  May  plays  a  castrating  femme  fatale:  “I  love 
having  a  gun  in  my  hand.. .instead  of  a  slap  in  the  face, 
you  can  give  a  little  mortal  love  bite.”  But  they  don’t  stop 
there:  May  and  June  also  play  out  a  cop  interrogating  a 
female  convict  (“well  ladies,  what  do  we  have  here?”),  a 
lesbian  Bonnie  and  Clyde  (“She  laughed  and  said,  ‘So 
let’s  see  it’. .  .So  I  took  her  to  see  my  car.”) 

In  its  non-stop  camp,  Lesbians  Who  Kill  shows  up 
Bound’s  limitations:  Bound  works  as  a  campy  parody  of 
the  gangster  film,  but  it  doesn’t  go  all  the  way.  Whereas 
the  roles  of  May  and  June  are  always  shifting,  and  new 
narratives  put  into  play  as  old  ones  are  undercut,  Bound 
falls  back  on  the  old  stories  of  true  sexual  identity  and 
romantic  love.  At  one  point,  Violet  says  to  Corky,  “I 
know  what  I  am.  I  don’t  need  to  have  it  tattooed  on  my 
shoulder.”  The  notion  that  sexuality  is  a  pregiven,  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  self  is  limiting,  because  it  doesn’t  account 
for  mobility  and  indeterminacy  of  sexual  identity  or 
allow  the  naturalness  of  heterosexuality  to  be  chal¬ 
lenged.  Violet’s  statement  is  not  only  disappointing,  but 
ironic  as  well,  given  that  her  character  is  so  deft  at 
manipulating  appearances  and  transgressing  fixed  cate¬ 
gories  of  identity. 

Similar  criticisms  can  be  levied  at  the  film’s  use  of 
romantic  love  convention.  Bound  ends  with  Corky  and 
Violet  driving  off  to  a  new  life  together  in  a  pickup 
truck,  and  the  traditional  happy  ending  felt  like  a 
betrayal  of  the  film’s  commitment  to  camp.  I  wanted  to 
see  a  “just  married”  sign  on  the  truck — something  to 
mark  the  distance  between  queer  lives  and  heterosexual 
convention,  and  the  violence  inflicted  by  heterosexuali¬ 
ty’s  mythic  claims  to  be  the  natural  order  of  things.  Case 
describes  camp’s  radical  function  this  way:  “Camp  both 


articulates  the  lives  of  homosexuals  through  the  obtuse 
tone  of  irony  and  inscribes  their  oppression  within  the 
same  device.”  The  ways  camp  fails  in  Bound  are  a 
reminder  that  the  film  was  written  and  directed  by  two 
heterosexual  twentysomething  men,  produced  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  a  Hollywood  company  (Gramercy),  and 
reviewed  favorably  in  the  straight  press.  As  such,  the 
film’s  attempts  at  camp  have  all  the  usual  limitations  of 
politically  subversive  representations  produced  by  the 
market.  We  get  camp  because  gay  style  sells,  but  camp 
devoid  of  its  most  radical  potential.  Still,  we  get  Violet  in 
all  her  charm,  and  I’m  not  complaining. 

Amy  Morrissey  is  from  Boston  and  will  be  studying 
English  and  Education  to  become  a  high  school  English 
teacher. 


Schulman  interview  continued  from  page  21 

opportunity  to  purchase  outlaw  status  that  then 
relieves  them  of  their  responsibility  for  being  domi¬ 
nant  without  ever  having  to  give  up  their  dominance. 
That  is  the  beauty  of  niche  marketing — it  allows  peo¬ 
ple  the  illusion  of  transcending  their  social  position 
without  ever  doing  so.  Black  men  are  being  targeted  by 
Timberland — this  is  the  reverse  illusion.  The  scary 
thing  is  when  gay  subcultures  begin  to  emulate  this. 

The  dominant  culture  has  always  tried  to  suck  up  the 
creations  of  the  margins  and  relied  on  them  for  new 
ideas.  My  fear  is  that  gay  people  are  buying  the  myths 
that  are  being  created  for  them  and  then  niche  market¬ 
ed  to  them.  When  that  happens,  people  stop  creating 
their  own  culture  and  rather  buy  official  gay  culture. 
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Amy  Hoffman 
Foreword  by  Urvashi  Vaid 

Amy  Hoffman,  former  editor  of  Gay  Community  News, 
chronicles  with  fury  and  unflinching  honesty  her  expe¬ 
rience  serving  as  primary  caretaker  for  her  friend  and 
colleague,  Mike  Riegle,  who  died  from  AIDS-related 
complications.  Hoffman's  memoir  gives  voice  to  the 
psychological  and  emotional  havoc  AIDS  creates  for 
those  in  the  difficult  role  of  caring  for  the  terminally  ill. 
" Hospital  Time  is  necessary,  powerful,  full  of 
the  detail  of  authentic  struggle,  and  beautifully 
done." — Dorothy  Allison 
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The  true  story  in  the  AIDS  crisis  is  the  one  of  gay 
people — in  the  face  of  enormous  obstacles  and  neglect 
and  punishment  from  straight  people — creating  an 
infrastructure  and  a  movement  that  has  moved  the  AIDS 
crisis  forward  to  where  it  is  now.  It  is  not  solved,  but 
whatever  has  been  achieved  has  been  due  to  gay  peoples’ 
resistance  to  how  put  down  they  were.  To  give  that  up — 
to  give  up  a  community  that  has  its  own  mind,  that  is 
able  to  work  together,  able  to  resist  pressure — in  order  to 
have  certain  consumer  products  is  a  price  too  high  to 
pay.  People  just  see  visibility,  not  the  context  for  it. 

MB:  We  have  reached  a  point  in  the  gay  media 
(gone  mainstream)  where  none  of  this  can  be 
discussed,  so  there  are  no  places  for  a  large  mass 
of  people  who  might  be  interested  in  pursing 
what  this  really  means  to  get  this  information  or 
find  places  to  have  the  debate. 

Sarah:  That  is  the  irony.  That  in  the  sea  of  all  this 
commercialized  fake  gay  representation,  real  gay  people 
have  no  voice.  Look  at  David  Leavitt’s  story  being  cen¬ 
sored  by  Esquire.  Any  magazine  will  publish  homoerot¬ 
ic  underwear  ads,  but  if  you  have  a  gay  person  talking 
about  an  authentic  homosexual  experience,  even  if  it’s 
David  Leavitt,  it  gets  removed. 

Michael  Bronski  is  the  author  of  Culture  Clash:  The 
Making  of  Cay  Sensibility  and  the  editor  of  two  antolo- 
gies:  Flashpoint:  Cay  Male  Sexual  Writing  and  Taking 
Liberties:  Cay  Men's  Essays  on  Culture,  Politic  &  Sex.  His 
book.  The  Pleasure  Principle:  Culture,  Backlash  and  the 
Strugle  for  Cay  Freedom  will  be  publised  this  Fall. 
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Hospital  Time  by  Amy  Hoffman. 
Durham  NC:  Duke  University 
Press,  1997. 144  pp.  $12.95 
paper.  ISBN:  0-8223-1920-9. 
$34.95  library  cloth  edition. 
ISBN:  0-8223-1927-8. 


The  Body 

Reme 

Reviewed  by  Joe  Interrante 


Amy  Hoffman’s  Hospital  Time  takes  us  into  the  heart  of 
darkness  that  is  AIDS  caregiving  and  survival.  Against 
exaggerated  predictions  about  “the  end  of  AIDS,”  she 
reminds  us  that  AIDS  still  ends  in  death.  Against  an 
abstractly  romanticized  idea  of  that  dying  process,  she 
shows  us  that  an  AIDS-related  death  is  not  romantic,  it 
is  not  tidy,  it  is  not  kind.  Against  a  hagiography  of  loved 
ones  ennobled  by  HIV  disease,  she  reminds  us  that 
many  (most?)  people  live  with  and  die  from  AIDS  the 
way  they  lived  their  lives  before  infection.  Against  our 
sanitized  expectations  of  caregiving  as  clean  and  order¬ 
ly,  she  lays  bare  the  tormented  tangle  of  anger,  guilt, 
resentment,  frustration,  helplessness,  denial,  hope  and 
despair  that  primary  caregivers  experience  and  must 
learn  to  carry  with  us. 


Memory  as  Visceral 

Hospital  Time  recounts 
Hoffman’s  experience  as  caregiver 
for  her  friend  Mike  Riegle  who  died 
from  AIDS  in  1992.  She  describes 
her  experience  with  unflinching 
honesty,  refusing  to  gloss  over  any  of 
the  messy  details  of  Riegle’s  decline. 
And  refusing  to  gloss  over  any  of  the 
messy  details  of  her  own  conflicting 
emotions.  This  extraordinary  degree 
of  self-revelation  is  what  makes 
Hoffman’s  narrative  so  difficult  and 
yet  so  essential  to  read,  so  transgres¬ 
sive  in  its  courageous  articulation  of 
what  many  of  us  who  have  been  pri¬ 
mary  caregivers  can  only  talk  about 
in  private. 
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Having  been  a  caregiver  for  my 
first  lover  who  died  from  AIDS  in 
1983,  Hoffman’s  depiction  of  these 
conflicting  emotions  felt  so  true  to 
my  experience  it  triggered  a  viscer- 
al  discomfort.  Yet  I  read  the  mem¬ 
oir  in  a  single  sitting,  repeatedly 
feeling  sparks  of  recognition. 
Perhaps  my  absorption  was  due  as 
well  to  the  fact  that  I  knew  Mike 
and  Amy  and  many  of  her  other 
friends  from  my  work  with  them  at 
Gay  Community  News  and  in  vari¬ 
ous  local  political  groups  in 
Boston  in  the  1970s  and  1980s.  Or 
it’s  an  illustration  of  the  durability 
across  time  and  geography  of  les¬ 
bian  and  gay  friendships  and  fami¬ 
lies  discussed  by  Urvashi  Vaid  in 
her  Foreword  to  the  memoir. 

Not  only  in  narrative  content 
but  in  narrative  structure  as  well, 
Hoffman  shows  how  caregivers  get 
trapped  in  their  own  way  within 
the  illness  and  the  demands  of 
care,  how  the  rhythms  and  rou¬ 
tines  of  life  become  restructured 
by  the  demands  of  care,  how  the 
simple  and  unalterable  fact  of  the 
death  of  a  loved  one  shapes  all  of 
one’s  memories  of  the  caregiving 
experience,  how  the  memory  of 
one  experience  triggers  and  inter¬ 
twines  with  memories  of  others 
who  have  died,  and  how  we  strug¬ 
gle  to  incorporate  and  accept 
those  losses  without  denial  or 
fatalism  about  the  horror  of  AIDS. 
This  is  the  larger  tyranny  of  “hos¬ 
pital  time” — beyond  the  rarefied 
passage  of  time  in  a  hospital  which 
Hoffman  captures  brilliantly  in 
her  introduction — against  which 
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lesbians  and  gay  men  in  particular 
struggle. 

Hospital  Time  revolves  around 
Reigle’s  death.  Even  the  section  on 
“Living  with  AIDS”  that  describes 
the  time  before  Riegle’s  collapse  in 
a  Memphis  airport  (what  Hoffman 
recalls  as  “the  beginning  of  the 
end”)  is  shaped  by  his  deteriorating 
strength  and  narrowing  indepen¬ 
dence.  Following  Riegle’s  death,  a 
section  on  “The  Afterlife”  describes 
how  her  grief  reverberates  through 
her  life  during  the  next  two  years, 
fundamentally  altering  her  rela¬ 
tionships,  entering  her  dreams,  and 
reawakening  memories  of  other 
friends  who  have  died. 

This  structure  is  not  merely  a 
clever  narrative  device,  but  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  horrible  toll  which 
AIDS  takes  from  us.  My  lover  and 
I  were  together  for  six  years  before 
his  diagnosis,  but  what  I  remember 
most  clearly  are  those  final  seven 
months  of  illness  and  death. 
Hoffman’s  memoir  is  also  filled 


with  physical  things — acts  of  phys¬ 
ical  care,  objects  and  momentos — 
and  many  chapters  are  titled  and 
organized  around  objects  to  reflect 
the  physical  character  of  the  mem¬ 
ories  we  hold.  The  act  of  physical 
caregiving  creates  those  memories 
at  some  deep  visceral  level.  This  is 
one  of  the  things  that  makes  our 
struggle  to  survive,  to  integrate 
and  carry  these  memories  with  us 
as  we  go  on  with  life,  so  difficult. 
Our  bodies  remember. 

Anger/Guilt 

Intimate  caregiving  is  a  tricky 
thing.  In  the  face  of  this  horrible 
illness,  managing  the  minutia  of 
everyday  life  becomes  a  way  of  feel¬ 
ing  like  you  have  some  control  over 
the  situation.  They’re  the  only 
things  you  can  control  at  this  stage 
of  the  illness.  But  it’s  impossible  to 
do  everything,  much  less  control 
the  progression  of  end-stage  AIDS. 
In  the  face  of  such  despair,  feelings 
of  anger,  resentment  and  bitterness 
can  be  terrific  mobilizers  of  what 
energy  you  have  left. 

Like  so  many  of  us  have  felt  but 
have  been  afraid  to  admit, 
Hoffman  feels  guilt  about  not 
doing  enough,  anger  at  Riegle’s 
passive-aggressive  behavior,  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  demands  placed  upon 
her,  relief  at  the  times  she  can  get 
away,  resentment  of  others’  roles 
and  relationships,  and  more  guilt 
about  her  anger,  resentment  and 
desire  to  escape.  She  deals  with 
some  of  this  by  clinging  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  intimacy  of  her  relationship  to 
Riegle  and  by  telling  herself  that 
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others  don’t  know  him  as  well  as  she  does.  But  this  only 
serves  to  increase  her  feelings  of  being  taken  for  granted, 
her  resentment  and  her  anger. 

One  of  my  reactions  to  Hoffman’s  description  of 
these  feelings  is  simply  recognition  and  empathy. 
Throughout  the  memoir  I  kept  thinking,  “Been  there, 
done  that.”  But  I  also  sense  from  the  memoir  that  the 
degree  of  Hoffman’s  isolation  as  a  caregiver,  both  real 
and  perceived,  is  at  least  partly  a  result  of  the  particular 
configurations  of  Riegle’s  caregiving  network.  As 
Hoffman  notes,  Riegle’s  friendships,  like  their  own,  grew 
out  of  work  and  his  various  political  activities,  and  he 
tended,  at  least  prior  to  his  illness,  to  keep  his  friends 
separate  from  one  another.  His  caregiving  family  is  thus 
structured  like  spokes  on  a  wheel;  there’s  little  if  any 
evidence  of  cross  relationships  among  the  caregivers. 
Riegle  also  refused  to  take  advantage  of  public  and  non¬ 
profit  support  programs  (public  health  nurses,  hospice, 
even  Buddies),  a  refusal  which  left  the  caregiving  family 
on  its  own.  Thus,  the  caregiving  family  is  both  atomized 
and  isolated  in  distinct  ways  which  I  suspect  accentuat¬ 
ed  the  stress  placed  on  Hoffman  as  primary  caregiver. 

(Urvashi  Vaid  in  her  Forward  says  that  all  of  Riegle’s 
caregivers  were  lesbians  or  gay  men,  but  I’m  not  certain 
about  this  from  the  memoir.  Some  seem  to  be  hetero¬ 
sexuals  who  worked  with  Riegle  in  prisoner  advocacy. 
Therefore,  where  Vaid  sees  Hospital  Time  as  a  meditation 
on  lesbian  and  gay  families  specifically,  I  see  it  in  some¬ 
what  larger  terms  as  an  exploration  of  “affective  fami¬ 
lies.”  Affective  families  include  all  those  with  whom  we 
have  intentionally  bonded  out  of  some  common  inter¬ 
est.  I  know  that  the  people  I  consider  my  own  “Active 
kin”  include  nongays  as  well  as  gays.  I  think  it’s  impor¬ 
tant  to  recognize  the  existence  of  this  larger  affective 
network,  because  of  the  discursive  space  it  opens  up 
around  the  importance  of  all  kinds  of  nonbiological 
family  relationships  as  well  as  around  the  similarities 
between  lesbian/gay  and  other  “nontraditional”  family 
formations — a  point  Vaid  makes  in  her  Foreword.*) 

Naked  Truth 

It  is  part  of  Hoffman’s  honesty  that  Riegle  is  not 
always  a  “nice”  person  in  this  memoir,  that  he  is  as  con- 
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tradictory,  hypocritical  and  stubborn  as  the  rest  of  us.  It 
is  part  of  Hoffman’s  process  of  reconciliation  that  all  of 
this  is  true  and  ultimately  not  the  point — it  is  part  of 
who  Riegle  was,  part  of  their  relationship,  part  of  their 
love  for  one  another.  And  ultimately  it  is  irrelevant  to 
her  caregiving.  (She’s  higher  up  Maimonedes’  ladder  of 
charity  than  she  thinks  she  is.) 

My  experience  as  a  caregiver  differed  from 
Hoffman’s  experience  in  certain  critical  ways.  Some  of 
these  differences  were  probably  due  to  history:  1983  was 
very  different  from  1992,  especially  in  the  way  the  les¬ 
bian/gay  community  was  dealing  (or  not  dealing)  with 
the  epidemic.  As  a  gay  man  I  also  had  to  deal  with  the 
guilt  of  not  having  AIDS,  despite  my  equal  risk,  and  the 
changes  in  our  sexual  relationship  (and  guilt  over  that). 

*  See,  for  example,  a  remarkable  book  by  Harold  Ivan  Smith, 
Grieving  the  Death  of  a  Friend  (Minneapolis  MN:  Augsburg 
Press,  1996),  which  argues  that  the  grief  felt  by  "friends"  is  as 
deep  and  important  as  that  felt  by  biological  kin. 
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Memories  of  physical  caretaking 
are  especially  intense  for  me 
because  they  came  to  replace  erot¬ 
ic  touch  between  us.  Nonetheless, 
what  is  so  striking  about  Hospital 
Time  is  the  extent  of  the  similari¬ 
ties.  Hoffman  thereby  shows  us,  in 
very  human  terms,  how  much  les¬ 
bians  and  gay  men  may  share  in 
our  struggle  to  survive  this  epi¬ 
demic  as  a  community. 

By  keeping  her  memoir  close  to 
the  naked  truth,  Amy  Hoffman  cap¬ 
tures  the  visceral  horror  of  AIDS. 
She  shows  us  a  way  through  that 
horror  without  pretending  that 
there  is  a  way  out  of  it.  Hospital 
Time  is  a  brilliant  example  of  what 
it  means  to  live  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  death.  Thank  you,  Amy,  for 
having  the  courage  and  determina¬ 
tion  to  write  this  book. 

Joe  Interrante  is  an  HIV-positive 
gay  man  who  has  done  AIDS 
work  in  Boston,  Cleveland,  and 
Nashville. 
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Reviewed  by  Tom  Wilson  Weinberg 


Jerry  Herman,  Broadway  composer  and  lyricist,  has  written  a  memoir,  Showtune 
(Donald  I.  Fine  Books,  New  York).  There  are  show-biz  queens  who  would  give  their 
eye  teeth  to  live  the  life  Mr.  Herman  has  led:  toast  of  Broadway  several  times  over, 
living  in  elegant  houses  and  apartments  (27  of  them  at  last  count)  and  squiring 
famous  actresses  on  both  coasts. 


An  only  child  growing  up  in  Jersey  City,  Herman’s 
parents  took  him  to  a  Broadway  show  every  Friday 
night.  In  spite  of  the  obligatory  paternal  opposition  (the 
senior  Mr.  Herman  was  a  gym  teacher  and  summer 
camp  director)  Jerry  knew  early  on  that  he  would  be 
part  of  that  glitzy  world.  While  the  other  boys  were  on 
the  ballfield,  Jerry  was  at  the  piano. 

He  did  the  summer  camp  shows,  college  musicals, 
Off- Broadway  revues  and  while  still  in  his  twenties  his 
first  Broadway  effort,  Milk  And  Honey ,  was  a  critical  and 
commercial  success.  Hello  Dolly  and  Mame  followed  and, 
since  Broadway  songs  frequently  hit  the  charts  in  those 
days,  Herman’s  aesthetic  became  part  of  the  culture.  His 
particular  sensibility,  writing  shows  built  around  larger- 
than-life  women/drag  queens,  made  him  something  of  a 


gay  icon  long  before  the  gay-themed  La  Cage  Aux  Folles. 

He  also  had  setbacks  and  flops  which  he  readily 
shares.  The  whole  decade  of  the  seventies  was  a  struggle 
to  be  relevant  and  at  times  the  anti-Sondheim  thought 
no  one  wanted  his  brand  of  old-fashioned  songs.  His 
Dear  World  and  Mack  And  Mabel  both  failed.  He 
stopped  writing  for  several  years. 

But  Herman’s  analysis  of  his  psychology  is  surprising¬ 
ly  unsophisticated  and  though  his  honesty  is  both  touch¬ 
ing  and  charming,  one  wants  more  ideas,  more  insight 
from  a  man  who  wrote  so  much  good  music  and  lyrics. 
This  is  ultimately  a  lightweight  book  full  of  best  friends 
and  embarrassing  self-congratulations.  For  the  reader 
who  doesn’t  mind  the  gushy  style,  there’s  lots  of  back- 
stage  drama,  triumphs,  defeats,  despair,  pick-me-up-and- 
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get-back-in-the-game  moments, 
plus  Channing  and  Lansbury  and 
Garland  and  Streisand  and  Merman 
and  Pearl  Bailey  and  Lucille  Ball. . . 

Going  For  "Hits" 

Herman’s  worldview  is  defined 
by  the  proscenium  and  perhaps  this 
is  the  key  to  his  success.  Reality 
needn’t  intrude.  Describing  an 
afternoon  with  Betty  Grable  sitting 
“around”  his  pool  on  Fire  Island,  he 
opines,  “I  mean,  World  War  II 
would  not  have  been  World  War  II 
without  Betty  Grable.”  Defending 
La  Cage's  gentle  family- values  aura, 
Jerry  says  that  the  show  otherwise 
wouldn’t  have  found  the  huge  uni¬ 
versal  audience  it  did.  Still,  it  seems 
gratuitous  to  add,  “That  has  always 
been  my  answer  to  those  Act  Up 
gays  and  other  militants  who  criti¬ 
cized  the  show  because  it  wasn’t 
‘strong  enough’  and  didn’t  go  ‘far 
enough’.  .  .  .  That  show  has  done 
more  good  for  gays  and  for  the 
whole  gay  cause  because  it  shows 
people  that  someone’s  sexuality 
doesn’t  determine  what  makes 
them  a  good  or  a  bad  person.”  Okay. 

Is  it  a  bit  lofty,  a  bit  pumped- 
up,  to  put  an  old-fashioned  great 
big  Broadway  show  on  the 
Groundbreaking  pedestal?  Not  if 
one  is  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
it  reached  who  it  was  written  for. 
Herman  already  had  a  big  gay 
audience  which  he  acknowledges 
graciously  and  unselfconsciously. 
But  he  was  going  for  his  whole 
audience  which  includes  a  vast 
middle-America  that  adored  Dolly 
and  Marne.  They  saw  Broadway 
touring  companies,  local  produc¬ 


tions  with  and  without  dinner 
included,  and  then  the  big,  though 
in  both  cases  regrettable, 
Hollywood  movie  versions. 

Harvey  Fierstein,  Herman’s  La 
Cage  collaborator,  started  his  career 
with  a  different  audience,  the  Off- 
Off-Broadway  crowd  which,  for 
Harvey’s  shows,  was  nearly  all 
queer.  One  of  the  great  charms  of 
Torch  Song  Trilogy  is  that  it  eventu¬ 
ally  reached  such  a  large  audience. 
Imagine  a  very  good  original  play 
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produced  by  Boston’s  Triangle 
Theater  or  The  Glines  or  San 
Francisco’s  Rhinoceros  Theater,  or 
any  other  theater  aiming  at  a 
gay/lesb/bi/trans  audience.  Even 
though  it  may  not  be  their  goal,  it’s 
possible  that  any  one  of  these  small 
theaters  will  produce  a  hit,  Tony- 
winning  show.  And  so  it  was  with 
Torch  Song  (The  Glines,  New  York). 

Jerry  Herman’s  goal  is  hit,  Tony- 
winning  shows.  In  one  anecdote, 
Jerry  and  Harvey  and  Arthur 
Laurents,  who  directed  La  Cage,  are 
at  a  preview  performance  at 
Boston’s  Colonial  Theater.  A  dressy 
Back  Bay  couple  is  sitting  in  front  of 
them  and  during  “Song  On  The 
Sand,”  a  love  song  between  the 


show’s  two  male  leads,  Georges  and 
Albin,  “this  very  proper  older  gen¬ 
tleman  (I’m  not  sure  how  he  knows 
but  it’s  still  a  nice  anecdote)  took  his 
wife’s  hand,  squeezed  it,  and  gave 
her  a  smile.  Harvey  and  Arthur  and 
I  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  the 
three  of  us  started  to  bawl.  It  was 
that  kind  of  moment — maybe  the 
greatest  in  a  lifetime  of  great  show 
moments.  In  that  instant,  I  knew  in 
my  heart  that  this  show  would  be 
accepted  anywhere  in  the  world.” 

Herman  mentions  a  few 
romances  in  passing,  but  the  love  of 
his  life  was  Marty  Finkelstein,  a 
young  man  he  met  at  a  party. 
Finkelstein  had  been  working  in 
design  and  restoration.  The  two 
moved  to  Key  West  and  began  a 
business  of  buying  and  renovating 
houses.  Marty  died  of  AIDS-related 
disease  at  the  age  of  36,  and  shortly 
after  Jerry,  who  in  the  book  reveals 
he’s  HIV  positive,  established 
Marty’s  Place,  a  Key  West  hospice. 

Herman,  now  in  his  mid-sixties, 
lives  in  his  lovingly  described 
18,000  square  foot  mansion  in  Bel 
Air.  With  revivals  of  his  shows  to 
supervise  here  and  abroad,  honors 
and  awards,  and  a  likely  new  pro¬ 
ject  in  the  works,  the  old  tunesmith 
has  earned  an  enduring  place  in 
musical  theater.  Stubbornly,  he  has 
continued  to  do  what  he  does  best. 
And  in  the  sub-genre  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  old-fashioned  Broadway 
musical,  he  is  the  best. 

Tom  Wilson  Weinberg's  new  musi¬ 
cal,  ELEANOR  &  HICK,  about  the 
relationship  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
and  Lorena  Hickok,  will  have  its  first 
production  in  Philadelphia  in  May. 
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Perfect  Enemies:  The  Religious 
Right  The  Cay  Movement  and 
the  Politics  of  the  1990s 
by  Chris  Bull  and  John  Gallagher 
Crown  Publishers,  Inc.  1996, 281 
pages,  hardcover  $26.00 
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Late  in  Perfect  Enemies  the  authors  reveal  their  thesis  via 
a  well-known  quotation  of  Jerry  Falwell  related  by  for¬ 
mer  rightwing  ghostwriter  turned  gay  activist  Mel 
White.  According  to  White,  Falwell  said,  “If  homosexu¬ 
als  didn’t  exist,  we’d  have  to  invent  them.”  Chris  Bull  and 
John  Gallagher  tagalong  with  Falwell  by  observing  that 
if  the  Religious  Rightwing  didn’t  exist,  gay  activists 
would  have  to  invent  them.  Let  me  pile  on  by  making 
my  own  observation  that  while  the  Rightwing  needs  to 
portray  the  existing  gay  political  movement  as  a  terrify¬ 
ing  menace  to  Western  Civilization,  writers  Bull  and 
Gallagher  need  the  movement  to  appear  a  foolish  foil  for 
the  Right’s  muscular  and  unerring  playmakers  so  they 
have  something  to  write  about. 

Bad  Journalism 

The  gay  political  movement  is  neither  a  menace  to  civilization  nor  is  it  a 
defenseless  punching  bag.  Politics  are  more  complex,  more  nuanced  and 
more  subtle  than  that.  But  far  be  it  from  Bull  and  Gallagher  to  take  up  the 
subtleties  or  take  on  the  complexities.  They  offer  nearly  300  pages  of  prose 


about  the  Religious  Right,  the  gay 
movement  and  this  decade’s  poli¬ 
tics  without  a  single  footnote,  ref¬ 
erence,  very  few  direct  quotes,  and 
even  fewer  apparent  interviews 
with  the  major  actors  on  the  stage. 

The  book  is  so  starkly  without 
background,  context  or  sources 
that  the  reader  is  forced  to  gauge 
its  accuracy,  as  to  the  unfamiliar, 
by  understanding  its  inaccuracy  as 
to  what  is  familiar.  So,  how  can  I 
believe  what  these  guys  say  about 
the  Religious  Right  when  I  know 
they  repeat  unexamined  and 
unchallenged  personal  ax  grinding 
as  gospel  truth  about  the  gay 
movement?  For  example,  Bull  and 
Gallagher,  in  a  dismissal  of  the 
National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task 
Force,  simply  repeat  a  disgruntled 
former  executive  director’s  beside- 
the-point  complaint  that  she  was 
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unable  to  stay  longer  than  six 
months  in  her  job  because  of  “the 
groups  collective  decisionmaking 
process,  a  remnant  of  1960s-style 
political  organizing.”  Having 
worked  for  and  been  associated 
with  NGLTF  since  1986,  I  have 
never  participated  in  “collective 
decisionmaking.” 

Furthermore,  in  one  of  the  great 
ironies  of  this  book,  Bull  and 
Gallagher  spend  a  lot  of  ink  criti¬ 
cizing  inaccuracies,  hyperbole, 
unsupported  generalizations  of 
both  the  Religious  Right  and  the 
gay  movement  and  yet  feel  free  to 
indulge  themselves  on  nearly  every 
page  in  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
sloppy  thinking  and  writing  they  so 
abhor  in  others.  The  inconsisten¬ 
cies  in  the  writing  left  me  wonder¬ 
ing  just  what  opinions  and  points 
of  view  the  authors  really  hold.  For 
example,  Elizabeth  Birch,  executive 
director  of  the  Human  Rights 
Campaign,  is  criticized  for 
attempting  to  directly  engage 
Ralph  Reed  8c  Co.  in  discussion 
because  it  was  a  “tactical  blunder” 
to  too  quickly  leak  the  plan  to  the 
mainstream  media,  while  in  the 
same  paragraph  the  move  is 
praised  as  “setting  the  right  tone.” 
Was  it  not  back  room  enough? 
Did  Birch  not  act  in  good  faith,  fail¬ 
ing  to  give  Reed  time  to  repond? 
Do  Bull  and  Gallagher  believe  that 
Reed,  given  sufficient  time,  would 
engage  Birch?  What’s  the  diagnosis? 

Who  are  these  doctors,  anyway? 
Bull  and  Gallagher  comprise  the 
crack  team  of  news  hounds  and 
political  reporters  for  The  Advocate, 


a  queer’s  answer  to  Time  and 
Newsweek.  Their  book,  Perfect 
Enemies,  reads  like  nothing  so 
much  as  dozens  and  dozens  of 
Advocate  articles  (and  unused 
material)  laid  together  end  to  end, 
in  book  length.  So,  if  Advocate  jour¬ 
nalism  satisfies  you,  this  book  will 
speak  to  you.  If  you  have  recently 
crawled  out  from  under  a  rock  and 
know  nothing  of  the  Religious 
Right,  this  book  can  provide  some 
information,  accuracy  unknown.  If 
you  revel  in  the  uncomplicated 
play-by-play  style  of,  say,  Frank 
Gifford  or  any  other  talkjock,  grab 
the  book  and  run  to  the  nearest  sofa 
for  a  mind-numbingly  superficial 
review  of  gay  and  rightwing  politics 
in  the  first  half  of  this  decade. 
Forget  the  analysis  or  even  the  color 
commentary;  feast  your  eyes  on 
chapters  full  of  “he  said  this”  and 
“they  did  that”  and  “the  polls  indi¬ 
cated...”  all  described  with  the 
dependably  bland  and  unoriginal 
language  of  political  reportage 
found  in  the  glossy  newsweeklies 
The  Advocate  attempts  to  emulate 
and  Bull  and  Gallagher  seem  to  be 
auditioning  for. 

Beltway  Narcissim 

In  the  world  of  the  glossies  and 
in  Perfect  Enemies,  there  is  no  ide¬ 


ology  or  grotesque  imbalances  of 
power  or  messy  class  conflict  or 
the  troubling  legacies  of  centuries 
of  oppression  of  homosexuals  or 
anyone  else.  There  is  only 
Washington,  the  genteel  Southern 
city  in  which  power  is  transferred 
rather  smoothly  from  one  party  to 
the  other  and  back  again. 
Washington  and  its  engine  of 
power  jockeying  is  very  far  away 
from  most  of  us;  but  for  those  who 
live  and  work  there,  the  city’s  one 
industry — government  and  its 
great  distance  from  the  realities  of 
daily  life— breeds  a  surreal  self  ref¬ 
erence  and  reverence.  It  is  as 
though  the  city  were  outfitted  with 
mirrors,  mirrors  everywhere  and 
people  can  only  see  themselves  and 
each  other,  but  they  imagine  that 
the  endlessly  multiplying  reflec¬ 
tions  signify  a  Great  Importance. 

People  who  for  too  long  focus 
on  Washington  actually  come  to 
believe  that  only  what  happens 
there  matters.  Bull  and  Gallagher 
suffer  from  this  perceptual  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  Great  Importance. 
Although  they  devote  space  in 
their  book  to  gay  people  and  gay 
issues  outside  Washington,  what 
counts  most  of  all  is  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  Washington  among  its 
“players.”  The  state  and  local  cam¬ 
paigns  discussed  in  Perfect  Enemies 
are  merely  refractions  of  what  is 
really  happening  in  the  Capitol 
City.  The  political,  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  arrival  of  gay  people  will  be 
accomplished  by  the  President  and 
his  minions,  never  mind  that  social 
change  occurs  from  the  bottom  up, 
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with  the  President  being  the  very 
last  to  know  of,  acknowledge  or 
accede  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
left-out  and  left-behind. 

Who  Are  the  Gays? 

Bull  and  Gallagher  make  short 
shrift  of  a  grassroots  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  political  movement  that,  while 
losing  some  initiative  battles,  has 
also  challenged  an 
anti-gay  Rightwing  in 
many  states  and  com¬ 
munities.  This  move¬ 
ment  grinds  away  in 
state  capitols,  city 
councils,  school 

boards,  and  thousands 
of  community  meet¬ 
ings.  It’s  the  same 
grassroots  movement 
that  stands  stronger 
and  smarter  and  more 
confident  in  every  state 
that  experienced  an 
anti-gay  statewide  bal¬ 
lot  fight,  and  in  some 
that  never  saw  them 
come  to  fruition.  While  Bull  and 
Gallagher  mentioned  in  one  very 
short  paragraph  that  the  Measure 
One  campaign  in  Idaho  gave  birth 
to  Idaho  for  Human  Dignity,  a 
statewide  organization,  they  don’t 
discuss  new  movement  stalwarts 
like  Hands  Off  Washington,  Basic 
Rights  Oregon,  Equality  Colorado, 
Pride  Montana!  and  Maine  Won’t 
Discriminate. 

The  authors  do  devote  a  lot  of 
time  and  space  to  the  anti-gay 
organizations,  however,  and  their 
leadership.  In  Perfect  Enemies ,  the 


real  heroes  are  the  rightwing  orga¬ 
nizers.  They  have  soul,  vision, 
money,  ideas,  families,  names. 
They  deploy  themselves  and  their 
resources  in  the  interest  of  their 
goals.  Over  and  over  again,  Bull 
and  Gallagher  simply  refer  to  gay 
and  lesbian  activists  and  organiz¬ 
ers  as  “gay  activists”  or  “gay  lead¬ 
ers.”  We  have  no  personalities,  no 


lives,  no  dreams.  We  burden  our 
movement  with  wornout  leftist 
politics  and  strategies;  we  are 
shrill,  badly  behaved,  short-sight¬ 
ed.  According  to  Bull  and 
Gallagher,  “gay  activists”  are  too 
attached  to  liberation  and  personal 
liberty  (read:  leftist  politics)  to 
appreciate  the  deep  resonance  of 
the  issue  of  marriage  for  same- 
gender  couples;  we  could  not  com¬ 
mit  ourselves  to  the  issue  of  lifting 
the  military  ban  because  of  our 
ambivalence  about  the  military 
(read:  leftist  politics).  Get  it? 


Fuck  Civility 

So,  what  should  a  bunch  of 
out-of-touch  bumblers  do?  Bull 
and  Gallagher  do  not  shy  away 
from  proffering  advice.  In  a  final 
chapter  entitled  “From  Arms  to 
Armistice,”  the  authors  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  Religious  Right  and 
the  gay  movement  lay  down  our 
arms  and  make  nice  with  each 
other.  In  this  goofy 
and  acontextual  flour¬ 
ish,  Bull  and 
Gallagher  prattle  on 
about  civility  of  tone, 
fairness  and  accuracy 
of  portrayals  of  the 
other  side,  concilia¬ 
tion  and  negotiation, 
respecting  the  history 
of  alienation  of  the 
Religious  Right  in 
mainstream  politics. 
Unfortunately,  the 
authors  fail  to  eluci¬ 
date  the  common 
goals  of  the  Religious 
Right  and  the  gay 
movement,  so  it  is  hard  to  imag¬ 
ine  the  terms  of  negotiation, 
much  less  the  outcome.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  difficult  to  swallow  the  idea 
of  negotiating  or  respecting  or 
being  civil  towards  political  lead¬ 
ers  and  organizations  who  have 
never  missed  an  opportunity  to 
rake  in  the  bucks  on  our  backs. 
Although  Bull  and  Gallagher 
upbraid  those  of  us  who  describe 
the  Religious  Right  as  neo-nazis 
or  fascistic  or  even  anti-democra¬ 
tic,  I  cannot  make  any  sense  of 
trying  to  engage  in  rational  dis- 


Civility  of  discourse  is  a  luxury  for 
those  who  share  equally  in  power, 
control  and  wealth  in  this  country. 
I  don't  give  a  fuck  how  well-modulated 
Ralph  Reed's  rhetoric  is;  I  just  want 
him  and  his  rank  and  file  off  my  back. 
Until  that  happens,  we  will  be 
enemies. 
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course  with  people  who  would 
prefer  that  I  not  exist  or  at  least  be 
entirely  excluded  from  the  democ¬ 
ratic  processes  of  government,  as 
was  their  stated  goal  in  the  anti¬ 
gay  statewide  ballot  initiatives. 

The  Religious  Right  and  gay 
movement  are  not  “perfect  ene¬ 
mies”  for  the  convenience  of  writ¬ 
ers  and  fundraisers.  We  have  a 
fundamental  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  will  not  evaporate 
because  some  people  speak  more 
civil  to  each  other,  nor  will  it  be 
resolved  in  a  few  years’  time.  Bull 
and  Gallagher  bemoan  the  fact 
that  the  1996  election  cycle  fea¬ 
tured  some  of  the  same  dreary 
anti-gay  rhetoric  as  the  1992  elec¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  dreary  anti-gay 
rhetoric  will  be  with  us  for  a  very 
long  time,  as  will  a  gay  movement 
that  challenges  the  speakers  and 
their  ideas.  The  gay  movement  is 
correct  in  paying  more  attention 
to  the  content  and  impact  of  anti¬ 
gay  rhetoric  and  activism  than  the 
now-trendy  focus  on  civility  of 
political  speech.  Civility  of  dis¬ 
course  is  a  luxury  for  those  who 
share  equally  in  power,  control 
and  wealth  in  this  country.  I  don’t 
give  a  fuck  how  well-modulated 
Ralph  Reed’s  rhetoric  is;  I  just 

want  him  and  his  rank  and  file  off 
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will  be  enemies. 

Sue  Hyde  is  the  producer 
of  the  Creating  Change  Conference 
and  co-chair  of  the  Freedom  to 
Marry  Coalition. 
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Io  Alternatives. 


It  takes  a  world-class 
medical  facility  to  have  a 
worldly  perspective  on 
alternative  treatments  like 
acupuncture  and  holistic 
care.  In  fact,  we  offer  a  full  complement 
of  programs  ranging  from  the  routine 
to  the  innovative.  From  physical  exams 
to  HIV  care,  from  preventive  health 
care  to  management  of  chronic 
illness,  from  breast  exams, 

Pap  smears  and  GYN  care 
to  mental  health  and 
addiction  services. 

Plus  we  have  an  ongoing 
affiliation  with  both 


Beth  Israel  Deaconess 
Medical  Center  and 
Harvard  Medical  School. 

Between  our  own 
leading-edge  medical 
and  research  expertise  and  theirs,  we 
believe  we've  created  one  of  the  finest 
health  centers  you'll  find  anywhere. 

We  accept  most  major  health  plans. 
Discounted  patient  parking  is 
available  under  the  building. 
And,  of  course,  we're 
wheelchair  accessible. 

Call  617-267-0900 
ext.  222  for  an  appointment 
T  community  health  center  or  more  informa  tion. 


Se  habla  espanol.  Para  mas  information,  llame  al  617-267-0900,  extension  447. 
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In  the  Time  of  the  Right: 
Reflections  on  Liberation 
by  Suzanne  Pharr. 
Chardon  Press,  1996 


Remember 


by  Felice  Yeskel 


It’s  been  a  busy  few  years  for  those  of  us  in  the  Lesbian,  Gay,  Bisexual,  and  Transgender 
(LGBT)  movement.  We  have  been  betrayed  by  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike 
through  a  litany  of  issues:  gays  in  the  military,  state-wide  anti-gay  initiatives,  DOMA, 
and  ENDA.  Yet  beyond  fighting  the  right-wing  backlash,  working  toward  assimilation 
for  LGBT  folks,  winning  the  right  to  fight  in  wars  as  “out”  LGBT  people,  or  gaining  the 
right  to  marry,  there  is  something  more  far-reaching  for  us — Liberation.  Since  it  isn’t  a 
term  that  I’ve  heard  all  that  often  through  the  1980s  and  1990s,  I  was  quite  pleased  to 
discover  Suzanne  Pharr  using  it  frequently  in  her  latest  book,  In  the  Time  of  the  Right: 
Reflections  on  Liberation.  For  all  who  believe  that  openly  gay  CEOs  of  exploitative  cor¬ 
porations  is  not  the  goal,  this  book  offers  useful  strategic  thinking.  And  for  those  who 
are  not  yet  convinced,  this  book  will  convince  you. 


It's  the  Economy ... 

Suzanne  Pharr  is  a  white,  working  class,  Southern 
lesbian  who  has  worked  with  the  Women’s  Project  in 
Arkansas.  She  is  a  long-time  activist  on  economic  and 
social  justice  concerns.  She’s  developed  her  theories  out 
of  the  practice  of  anti-Right  organizing  in  the 
Northwest,  working  successfully  against  the  Oregon 
anti-gay  initiative.  In  her  new  book,  Pharr  tackles  the 
questions  that  many  of  us  working  for  social  justice 


ponder.  How  and  why  has  the  power  of  the  Right  grown 
so  quickly  in  the  past  20  years?  What  can  those  of  us 
who  value  democracy,  liberation  and  freedom  do  to 
turn  the  tide?  Here  Pharr  investigates  the  links  between 
the  rise  of  the  Right  and  the  deepening  of  economic 
inequality,  and  the  subsequent  scapegoating  of 
oppressed  groups.  To  elaborate  these  connections,  she 
distinguishes  between  “economic  exploitation”  and 
“oppression.” 
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Pharr  defines  “economic  exploitation”  as  the  use  of 
people’s  labor  and  the  earth’s  resources  without  fairly 
paying  people  or  preventing  environmental  destruction. 
“Oppression”  is  the  control  of  people  through  discrimi¬ 
nation,  scapegoating  and  violence  so  that  they  lose  civil 
and  human  rights  and  internalize  the  violence.  This  dis¬ 
tinction  allows  her  to  critique  much  of  the  analysis  and 
strategy  of  many  progressive  politics  that  fail  to  ade¬ 
quately  address  class  issues.  She  observes  that  progres¬ 
sive  people’s  focus  on  remedying  oppression  without 
linking  it  to  exploitation  has  impeded  both  our  analysis 
and  our  organizing. 

Masking  Economic  Inequality 

Suzanne  Pharr  gives  us  a  clear  and  powerful  eco¬ 
nomic  analysis  that  is  critical  to  Liberation.  Central  to 
her  analysis  are  two  very  different  kinds  of  politics;  “the 
politics  of  domination,”  in  which  the  few  seek  power 
over  the  lives  of  the  many;  and  “the  politics  of  libera¬ 
tion,”  in  which  the  many  share  decision-making, 
resources,  and  responsibilities  for  the  good  of  the  group. 
She  chronicles  the  ascension  of  the  politics  of  domina¬ 
tion  and  details  how  the  worsening  economic  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  last  two  decades — resulting  in  a  great  divide 
between  a  few  haves  and  the  rest  of  us — have  provided 
a  fertile  ground  for  the  growth  of  the  Right’s  domina¬ 
tion  politics.  To  keep  the  many  distracted  from  the  true 
causes  of  excessive  economic  inequality,  the  Right  has 
blamed  scapegoats.  As  Pharr  puts  it  succinctly, 
“Economic  injustice  requires  oppression  to  maintain 
social  stability.” 

And  the  Right  has  been  masterful  in  using  oppres¬ 
sion.  According  to  Pharr,  they  have  picked  wedge  issues 
to  organize  around,  including:  taxation,  workers  rights 
and  unions,  lesbians  and  gay  men,  welfare  reform, 
immigrants,  affirmative  action,  public  schools,  books, 
libraries,  the  arts,  the  environment,  reproductive  rights, 
sex  education,  multiculturalism,  and  violent  crime. 
They  went  on  the  attack — propagating  anti-liberalism, 
anti-Communism,  fomenting  a  backlash  against  the 
Civil  Rights  Movement  and  feminism — to  divert  atten¬ 
tion  away  from  an  unprecedented  redistribution  of 
wealth.  In  our  attempts  to  expose  these  lies,  Pharr  says, 


“We  must  speak  to  the  sense  of  injury  and  injustice  that 
workers  experience,  name  the  cause  of  their  mistreat¬ 
ment,  and  present  a  strategy  for  change.” 

Pharr  argues  convincingly  that  for  the  LGBT  move¬ 
ment  to  succeed  we  must  focus  on  a  key  underlying 
cause  of  anxiety  and  stress  in  ordinary  peoples’ 
lives — the  worsening  economy.  She  states  boldly  that 
unless  we  work  against  economic  injustice  and  the 
dehumanizing  aspects  of  capitalism,  we  will  not  succeed 
in  our  work  against  oppression. 

What  does  this  mean  for  a  LGBT  community  that 
spans  the  class  spectrum?  Pharr  suggests  that  one  of  the 
most  damaging  divisions  we  have  among  ourselves  is 
class.  In  spite  of  the  lesbian  baby  boom,  DINK’s  (double 
income  no  kids)  still  abound  in  the  visible  LGBT  com¬ 
munity  (making  our  “disposable  income”  every  mar¬ 
keter’s  dream),  and  the  Right  has  wasted  no  time 
exploiting  us.  Since  the  organized  portion  of  the  move¬ 
ment  and  the  leadership  remains  overwhelmingly  white 
and  middle  class,  the  realities  of  the  growing  economic 
divide  in  this  country  may  not  seem  immediately  rele¬ 
vant  to  many  in  the  LGBT  movement. 

Remember  Liberation  continued  on  page  53 
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Horror  Hospital  Unplugged 
by  Dennis  Cooper  and 
Keith  Mayerson 
Juno  Books,  New  York,  1996,* 

236pp.  paperback  $24.95 

Sexuality 

without 

Rules 

Reviewed  by  Jayson  Marston 


Dennis  Cooper’s  prose  and  Keith  Mayerson’s  artwork 
were  brought  together  to  create  the  new  full  length 
graphic  novel,  Horror  Hospital  Unplugged.  The  graphic 
novel  in  comic  book  form  is  based  on  Cooper  s  short 
story,  “Introducing  Horror  Hospital,”  from  his  book, 
Wrong ,  published  in  1992.  The  book  is  a  mix  of  gay  cul¬ 
ture  and  the  music  scene,  allowing  Cooper  to  give  both 
crowds  his  own  wonderfully  twisted  introduction  of  one 
to  the  other. 

The  Cliche  Rock  Life 

The  story  introduces  Trevor  Machine,  his  band,  and  the  people  caught  up 
in  his  90s  punk  life.  Unlike  the  original  short  story  that  used  references  to 
underground  music,  the  more  prominent  musicians  in  the  new  graphic  novel 
are  MTV  regulars — providing  the  average  reader  a  more  accessible  story  line. 
The  replacement  of  the  late  70s  punk  references,  from  the  original  story,  with 
those  of  90s  punk,  in  the  graphic  novel,  creates  a  more  polished  view  of  musi¬ 
cians.  Nineties  punk  isn’t  the  rebellion  against  the  norms  that  70s  punk  was; 
for  the  most  part,  today’s  “punk”  is  washed  down  and  corporate. 


Cooper’s  theme  of  a  young  rock 
star’s  life  may  itself  seem  cliche, 
but  as  the  reader  discovers,  to  the 
young  characters  in  the  novel  the 
cliche  rock  life  is  a  sign  of  success. 
As  signs  of  success  in  the  music 
and  film  industries,  Courtney 
Love,  David  Geffen  and  River 
Phoenix  make  cameo  appear¬ 
ances — representing  people  who 
have  led  or  are  leading  the  pre¬ 
dictable  lives  of  celebrities.  Cooper 
emphasizes  his  particular  angle  on 
these  well-known  figures. 

Omnipresent  Courtney  Love  is 
shown  throwing  temper  tantrums 
and  shooting  heroin,  her  more 
infamous  hobbies.  David  Geffen  is 
the  classic  gay  vampire  preying  on 
and  exploiting  youth — evident  in 
his  hunger  for  Trevor’s  energy  and 
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...Trevor's  dismissal  of  the 
dominant  gay  culture  will 
definitely  provide  a  cult 
classic  for  queers  running 
away  from  Calvin  Klein 
donedom. 


David  Geffen,  as  the  classic  gay  vampire,  receives  homage 


sex.  River  Phoenix’s  drug  over¬ 
dose  and  angelic  reincarnation  is 
a  perfect  example  of  how  icon  sta¬ 
tus  can  be  granted  by  tragedy. 
Cooper  uses  their  addictions, 
exploitation  and  perversions  to 
give  the  reader  his  unforgiving 
opinion  of  each  person. 

Probing  Sex 

Horror  Hospital  Unplugged  also 
probes  the  sexuality  of  the  main 
character,  Trevor.  Part  of  the  story 
is  Trevor’s  coming  out,  nothing 
here  is  clean  or  celebratory.  Rather, 
Trevor’s  coming  out  is  a  believable 
state  of  confusion  that  depicts  for 
the  reader  a  sexuality  that  isn’t  set 
in  rigid  rules. Cooper’s  representa¬ 
tions  of  men  who  have  sex  with 
men  are  blatant,  unsanitized  and 
honest,  giving  a  realistic  view  of 
gay  sex.  In  the  graphic  novel,  sex 
acts  range  from  “innocent”  mas¬ 


turbation  to  rape.  This  honest 
portrayal  can  be  read  as  a  backlash 
to  the  gay  media’s  portrayal  of  safe 
and  “normal”  gay  men. 

The  Visuals 

Keith  Mayerson’s  artwork  pro¬ 
vides  the  visual  translation  of 
Horror  Hospital  Unplugged  that 
Todd  Verrow  was  trying  to  achieve 
with  his  movie  version  of  Frisk. 
Verrow’s  visuals  failed  miserably- 
doing  nothing  for  independent 
film  or  Cooper’s  novel. 

Mayerson’s  use  of  artwork  pro¬ 
vides  a  suitable  visual  for  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  a  generation  living  in  a 
multimedia  existence.  The  switch 
to  Gen  X  characters  will  hopefully 
show  the  reader  that  Gen  X  isn’t 
new  and  exciting,  but  instead  just 
old  cliches  in  baggy  jeans.  The  ref¬ 
erences  to  underground  music 
may  be  missed  by  readers  sub¬ 


merged  in  more  popular  music, 
but  Trevor’s  dismissal  of  the  dom¬ 
inant  gay  culture  will  definitely 
provide  a  cult  classic  for  queers 
running  away  from  Calvin  Klein 
clonedom. 

In  similar  style  to  his  other 
work,  Cooper  starkly  presents  the 
ugly  and  unforgiving  sides  of  gay 
male  sexuality.  His  focus  on  the 
morbid  side  of  gay  life  may  be 
upsetting  to  some,  but  most 
important  is  the  fact  that  it  is  accu¬ 
rate.  Men  who  have  sex  with  men 
will  be  able  to  liken  some  of  the 
characters  in  the  novel  to  people 
and  experiences  in  their  own  lives. 
This  book  isn’t  a  picture  of  all  gay 
cultures,  but  instead  a  look  at  the 
people  not  included  in  the  agenda 
of  the  upper  class  white  gay  men. 

Jayson  Marsten  avidly  follows  the 
music  scene  and  writes  porn  for 
gay  magazines. 


Remember  Liberation  continued  from  page  49 

A  Gill  to  Politics 


CCN  SPRING  1997 


In  the  Time  of  the  Right: 
Reflections  on  Liberation  provides  a 
useful  and  accessible  analysis  that 
places  the  LGBT  movement  in  a 
broader  context.  The  Right  has 
raised  much  of  its  money  by  tar¬ 
geting  queers.  LGBT  folks  have 
also  been  a  successful  vehicle  for 
the  Right’s  challenge  to  civil  rights. 
According  to  Pharr,  the  Right’s 
attack  against  us  is  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg,  paving  the  way  for  a  more 
comprehensive  erosion  of  civil 
rights  for  people  of  color  and 
women.  In  this  way,  Pharr  demon¬ 
strates  how  LGBT  liberation  is 
inseparably  tied  to  other  liberation 
movements,  and  how  it  is  in  our 
best  interest  for  advancing  Queer 
liberation  to  work  for  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  all.  There  are  few  who  take 
such  a  holistic  approach,  and  move 
beyond  the  level  of  lip  service. 

Although  we  must  vigorously 
oppose  oppressive  attacks,  it  is 
essential  that  we  also  advance  our 
own  agenda  of  liberation  that  has 
“justice  and  equality  at  its  core.” 
Pharr  urges  us  to  move  beyond 
political  expediency  to  the  more 
profound  task  of  changing  con¬ 
sciousness  and  transforming  peo¬ 
ple.  Pharr’s  “liberation  politics” 
involves  a  liberation  that  changes 
hearts  and  minds  creating  a  vision 
that  is  so  attractive  that  people  will 
not  be  able  to  resist  it.  She  doesn’t 
flinch  from  using  the  language  of 
spirit  and  morality  to  call  us  to  be 
our  best  selves.  Unlike  many  pro¬ 
gressives,  she  approaches  the  pop¬ 


Her  call  for  politics  goes  beyond  the  purely  pragmatic.  It  is 
holistic,  communal,  rooted  in  a  belief  system,  participatory, 
full  of  integrity,  and  far-reaching. 


ulation  with  a  high  degree  of 
respect,  including  compassion  for 
those  who  have  been  suckered  by 
the  Right.  She  states,  “Many  of 
them  are  Christians  whose  heart¬ 
felt  faith  has  been  exploited  for  the 
secular  purposes  of  a  right-wing 
political  agenda.  They  should  not 
be  dehumanized  or  abandoned  as 
potential  allies  in  the  struggle  to 
defend  democracy  and  diversity.” 
Her  call  for  politics  goes  beyond 
the  purely  pragmatic.  It  is  holistic, 
communal,  rooted  in  a  belief  sys¬ 
tem,  participatory,  full  of  integrity, 
and  far-reaching. 

Pharr’s  faith  in  the  possibility 
of  transformation  is  incredibly 
moving  and  sorely  lacking  in  these 
political  times.  In  the  Time  of  the 
Right:  Reflections  on  Liberation 
makes  the  multi-issue,  holistic 
politics  of  the  60s  and  70s  real  for 
another  generation.  I  would  love 
to  see  this  text — timely,  refresh¬ 
ingly  radical  in  analysis,  and  writ¬ 
ten  in  everyday  language — as 
required  reading  in  High  School 
and  college  classes  across  the 
country.  Since  growing  economic 
inequality  isn’t  likely  to  end  any¬ 
time  soon,  all  of  us  working  for 
social  change  need  to  ground  our 


efforts  in  this  analysis.  And 
because  fascism  can  grow  under 
today’s  political  conditions,  our 
freedom  and  democracy  may  be 
dependent  on  our  ability  to  use 
this  analysis  to  organize  across  the 
divisions  that  the  Right  exploits. 

Felice  Yeskel,  Ed.D.  is  a  Founder 
and  the  Co-Director  of  United  for  a 
Fair  Economy/Share  the  Wealth,  a 
national  organization  based  in 
Boston,  founded  in  1994  to  bring 
attention  to  the  widening  gap 
between  the  wealthy  and  everyone 
else  and  its  dangerous  implica¬ 
tions  for  our  economy,  democracy 
and  culture.  She  is  on  the  faculty  of 
the  Social  Justice  Education 
Program,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst  She  is  the  Co-Director  of 
DiversityWorks,  Inc.  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  social  justice  educators. 
She  is  also  the  Director  of  The 
Stonewall  Center:  A  Lesbian,  Gay, 
Bisexual,  and  Transgender 
Educational  Resource  Center  at 
UMass/Amherst. 


THURSDAY,  MAY  1  5 
★  Please  note  the  shift  this  month  only  to  Thursday  ★ 
Dennis  Cooper 

Dennis  Cooper's  books-including  FRISK,  TRY,  and 
CLOSER-have  earned  him  comparisons  to  Poe, 
Genet,  and  Baudelaire,  thrusting  him  into  the  fore¬ 
front  of  transgressive  fiction.  His  new  novel  GUIDE 
(Grove/Atlantic)  may  be  his  riskiest  and  most  shock¬ 
ing  to  date,  focusing  its  mesmerizing  prose  on  the 
lives  of  characters  united  by  their  ability  to  be  altered: 
by  drugs,  by  love,  by  sex.  Cooper  is  an  edgy 
American  original. 

Linda  Yablonsky 

THE  STORY  OF  JUNK  (Farrar  Straus  &  Giroux)  is 
Linda  Yablonsky's  shockingly  unglamorous  debut 
novel  about  heroin  addiction.  Set  in  New  York  in  the 
1980's,  the  book's  world  is  one  of  widespread  junk: 
junk  bonds,  junk  food,  junk  writing,  junk  powder.  The 
unnamed  female  narrator  tells  her  story  of  self- 
destruction  with  candor,  compassion,  and  a  sense  of 
humor.  A  compelling  accident-by-the-side-of-the- 
road  novel. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  11 
Blanche  McCrary  Boyd 

The  author  of  the  acclaimed  THE  REVOLUTION  OF 
LITTLE  GIRLS  now  drives  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
revolution  itself,  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  radical 
feminist  underground  in  the  days  of  rage.  Combining 
Boyd's  trademark  wisdom,  heart,  and  wit,  TERMINAL 
VELOCITY  (Knopf)  follows  a  young  Boston  woman  as 
she  moves  to  California,  changes  her  name  to 
Rain,  and  contends  with  the  psychic  difficulties  of 
reinventing  herself. 

Benjamin  Taylor 

"A  winning,  eccentric  novel,"  said  the  Village  Voice  of 
Benjamin  Taylor's  lyrical,  elegant  debut,  TALES  OUT 
OF  SCHOOL  (Warner).  Set  in  the  sultry  summer  of 
1 907  in  Galveston,  Texas,  the  book  is  the  saga  of  the 
Jewish  Mehmel  family,  especially  14-year-old  Felix 
and  his  seduction  by  a  rough,  handsome  bully.  "One 
of  the  great  novels  of  the  decade,"  said  London's  Gay 
Times.  "If  you  have  to,  steal  a  copy." 


All  readings  lake  place  at  7:00  PM  ★  The  Living  Center,  29  Stanhope  Street  Boston  (near  Hard  Rock  Cafe) 

★  ADMISSION  IS  FREE  ★ 


This  program  sponsored  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  Boston  Council  for  the  Arts.  Books  on  sale  at  events  courtesy  of 

We  Think  the  World  of  You  Bookstore. 


The  7th  Annual  National  Lesbian,  Gay,  Bisexual  and  Transgendered  Writer’s  Conference 

February  20-22,  1998 

The  Sheraton  Hotel  and  Towers 
Boston,  MA 


New  England  Region 

Look  for 


Register  NOW  and  receive  a  30%  discount  off  the 

standard  registration  rate 

$5S/individual  registration  Deadline  June  1, 1997 


Out  Write  L/£/if 

A  Day  Long  Event  for  Queer  Writers  and  their  Friends 
Fall  1997 

If  you  are  interested  in  working  on  either  the  nationai  or 
regional  OutWrite  events  please  let  us  know.  Fill  out  the 
coupon,  write,  fax  or  email  your  relevem  iinuiniauon  iu: 

OutWrite,  Boston  Host  Committee 
29  Stanhope  St., 

Boston,  MA  02116 
outwrite@bsef.terranet.com 
Fax:  617/267-0852 


Name: 

Address: 

City/State/Zip: 

Phone:  Email: 

Areas  of  interest: 

YES,  register  me  now  for  OutWrite  '98!  My  check  for  $55 
is  enclosed.  Or  my  Visa/MC  information  is: 


More  info  call:  617/262-6969 


Card# 


Exp.  date: 


O  I  enclose  $20  for  one  year. 

O  I  enclose  $35  for  two  years. 

O  I  also  want  to  make  an  additional, 
tax  deductible  contribution  of  $ 
Name 


State 


Zip 


Send  with  payment  to: 

GAYCOMMUNITY  NEWS 

29  STANHOPE  STREET  BOSTON,  MA  02116 


GCN 
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"We've  all  heard  the  whopper 
that  the  U.S.  is  a  'classless' 
society.  Oh  yeah?  Will  a  white 
gay  industrialist  and  an  un¬ 
employed  Black  lesbian 
mother  agree  on  which  path 
leads  to  liberation?  The  voices 
in  this  book  contribute  valuable 
insights  into  this  critical  discus¬ 
sion  we  all  need  to  continue. 

Read  Queerly  Classed \” 
— Leslie  Feinberg,  activist  and 
author  of  Stone  Butch  Blues 


"[Raffo's]  investigation 
of  how  sexual  outlaw 
status  both  complements 
and  negates  class 
standing  is  original  and 
startling.  Queerly  Classed 
will  begin  an  honest, 
scary  conversation  that 
has  been  waiting  to 
happen  for  a  long  time." 
— Michael  Bronski,  author ; 
Culture  Clash:  The 
Making  of  Gay  Sensibility 


Available  at  independent  bookstores. 
Or  call  1-800-533-8478  to  order. 
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I  South  End  Press 


0-89608-561-9  $17.00 


